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BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Tue meeting of the general Committee, on 
Monday, demonstrated (we rejoice to say) the 
healthy vitality of the British Association. The 
renewal of its cycle was rather a trying crisis ; 
and several other circumstances combined to 
raise a doubt or question of its prosperous con- 
tinuance. But these are all completely dissi- 
pated by the cheering aspects now opened, and 
we may fairly rest satisfied that it will proceed 
on its onward course like a giant refreshed. 
The meteorological congress here ; the promise 
of a great geological congress next year at 
Southampton, under the auspices of Mr. Mur- 
chison; the pressing invitations from such 
“pastures new” as Cheltenham and Norwich; 
and the near approach of a second visit to Oxford, 
—are matters of congratulation to every lover of 
science and friend to the British Association. 
With this short proem, we proceed to continue 
our usual historical account of the transactions; 
reminding our readers that we select at full 
length only such important communications 
as throw fresh light upon the subjects dis- 
cussed, and notice more briefly the essence or 
ts of other cases, where, though a good deal 
necessarily written or said explanatory of 
the points to be developed, the points them- 
selves are all that are made an addition to the 
body of scientifie information already suffi- 
ciently known to the world. Indeed, it fre- 
poo happens that a paper interesting per se 
is read, or a discourse delivered, which severally 
possess a popular character, but which, when 
sifted, are found either to be old novelties, or 
founded on fallacious data, or stating arguments 
and opinions which require great modifications. 
Now it would be a waste of time to report 
these—to set up the nine-pins, only to knock 
them down; or, as in Tom.Thumb, to “ make 
the giants first, and then to kill them.” It is 
this which renders the conversations and dis- 
cussions in the sections frequently far more 
valuable than the formal proceedings; and it is 
our endeavour to convey the spirit of these and 
of the whole to the public, rather than volumi- 
nous details, which are in reality no advance 
of information, and only puzzle by their con- 
flicting and unestablished speculations. 
Pursuing the thread of historical description, 
as well as of scientific report, we have to add 
to our last the reading in Section C. on Thurs- 
day,* of a paper by Mr. J. W. Salter, on cor- 
nulites and tentaculites. In Section D., Dr. 
Macdonald read a paper on cranial vertebre, 
pointing out some physiological facts of con- 
siderable interest; and the Rev. J. Reade made 
acommunication on the ciliary currents of the 
oyster—a subject introduced and discussed at 
former meetings. Mr. Bonomi’s paper on gi- 
gantic birds endeavoured to connect together 
their existence in various quarters of the earth, 
through the proof of huge nests in New Zea- 
land, &c., and the footmarks observed on an- 
cient sandstones, and particularly on two slabs 
from Egypt now in the British Museum, and 





* The first lists issued for the guidance of members 
were very eee, and had to be cancelled and re- 
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also from pictures among the paintings on 
tombs in Memphis. 

Sir John Herschel’s address in the evening 
meeting has been published by him; and we 
shall probably revert to its leading points, as 
well as to those in Prof. Airey’s popular view 
of astronomy on Friday evening, and Mr. 
Murchison’s stirring lecture on the geology of 
Russia on Monday, which gave rise inter alia 
to an admirable speech from the Dean of West- 
minster (Mr. Wilberforce)—a speech most ably 
followed up by one from Prof. Graham, the 
master of Christ’s College, delivered at the clos- 
ing meeting on Wednesday. In both these, 
coming from such eminent authorities in the 
Church, the pursuits of Science, as most bene- 
ficial, and not inimical, to the cause of truth 
and true religion were very eloquently set 
forth, and made a powerful impression on the 
crowded senate-house. 

It will be seen from our report of the pro- 
ceedings of the General Committee on Wed- 
nesday, that several papers —considered the 
most important which had been produced at 
this meeting — were recommended to be pub- 
lished in full in the next volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Association; and it affords us 
much satisfaction to say, that they had pre- 
viously struck us in the same light; and we 
had accordingly taken means to procure accu- 
rate copies, or complete analyses of them, for 
the information of our readers. Thus prepared, 
we are induced to devote a large portion of this 
No. of the Lilerary Gazette to their insertion — 
leaving for the present the order of the sec- 
tional proceedings, in less valuable matters, in 
abeyance. We proceed accordingly to print 
three of these; viz. : 


METEOROLOGY OF BOMBAY, BY COL. SABINE.* 

In a communication which I had the hon- 
our to make to the section at the last meeting 
of the British Association, on the subject of the 
meteorological observations made at Toronto 
in Canada in the years 1840 to 1842, I noticed 
some of the advantages which were likely to 
result to the science of meteorology from the 
resolution of the barometric pressure into its 
two constituents of aqueous and of gaseous 
pressure. It was shewn, that when the con- 
stituents of the barometric pressure at Toronto 
were thus disengaged from each other and pre- 
sented separately, their annual and diurnal 
variations exhibited a very striking and in- 
structive accordance with the annual and diur- 
nal variations of the temperature. The cha- 
racteristic features of the several variations, 
when projected in curves, were seen to be the 
same, consisting in all cases of a single pro- 
gression, having one ascending and one de- 
scending branch; the epochs of maxima and 
minima of the pressures being the same, or 
very nearly the same, with those of the maxima 
and minima of temperature, and the corres- 
pondence in other respects being such as to 
manifest the existence of a very intimate con- 





* This paper being this year the principal exposi- 
tion of the working out of the meteorological observ- 
ations throughout the world, and confirming Colonel 
Sabine's views regarding the separation of the gas- 
eous and aqueous pressures in barometric measure- 
ments, is deserving of especial attention.—Ed. L. G. 





nexion between the periodical variations of the 
temperature and those of the elastic forces of 
the air and vapour. The curve of gaseous 
pressure was inverse in respect to the other 
two; that is to say, as the temperature in- 
creased, the elastic force of the vapour increased 
also, but that of the air diminished, and vice 
verse; and this was the case both in the annual 
and the diurnal variations. 

Such being the facts, I endeavoured to shew, 
in the case of the diurnal variations, that the 
correspondence of the phenomena of the tem- 
perature and gaseous pressure might be ex- 
plained, in accordance with principles which 
had been long and universally admitted in the 
interpretation of other meteorological pheno- 
mena, by the supposition of an extension in 
height and consequent overflow, in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, of the column of 
air over the place of observation during the 
hours of the day when the surface of the earth 
was gaining heat by radiation, and by the con- 
traction of the column during the remaining 
hours when the temperature was diminishing, 
and by its consequent reception of the over- 
flow from other portions of the atmosphere, 
which, in their turn, had become heated and 
elongated. 

According to this explanation, there should 
exist, during the, hours of the day when the 
temperature is increasing, Ist, an ascending 
current at the place of observation, of which the 
strength should be measured by the amount of 
the increments of temperature corresponding 
to given intervals of time; and 2d, a lateral in- 
flux of air at the lower parts of the column, of 
proportionate velocity, constituting a diurnal 
variation in the force of the wind at the place 
of observation, which should also correspond 
with the variations of the temperature in the 
epochs of its maximum and minimum and in- 
termediate gradation of strength. The ane- 
mometrical observations at Toronto were shewn 
to be in agreement with the view which had 
been then taken, confirming the existence of a 
diurnal variation in the force of the wind, cor- 
responding in all respects with the variation of 
the temperature. 

Admitting the explanation thus offered to be 
satisfactory in regard to the diurnal variations, 
it was obvious that the correspondence of the 
annual variations of the temperature and pres- 
sures might receive an analogous explanation. 

A comparison of the results of the obser- 
vations at Toronto with those of the observa- 
tions of M. Kriel at Prague in Bohemia, shewed 
that the characteristic features of the periodical 
variations at Toronto were not peculiar to that 
locality; but might rather be considered as be- 
longing to a station situate in the temperate 
zone, and in the interior of a continent. The 
annual and diurnal variations at Prague were 
also single progressions, and the same corres- 
pondence was observable between the variations 
of the temperature and of the gaseous pressure. 

The publication of the volume of magnetical 
and meteorological observations made at Green- 
wich in 1842, which took place shortly after the 
meeting of the Aseociation at York, enabled me 
to add a postscript to the printed statement of 
my communication in the annual volume of the 
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Association Reports, shewing the correspond- 
ence of the results at Greenwich with the rela- 
tions which had been found to exist in the 
periodical march of the phenomena at Toronto 
and at Prague. 

From the concurrence of these three stations, 
it was obvious that considerable insight had 
been obtained into the laws which regulate the 
periodical variations in the temperate zone; 
and into the sequence of natural causes and ef- 
fects, in accordance with which the annual and 
diurnal fluctuations of the elastic forces of air 
and vapour at the surface of the earth depend 
on the variations of temperature: and from 
these premises it was inferred, that the normal 
state of the diurnal variations of the pressures 
of the air and vapour, and of the force of the 
wind in the temperate zone, might be that of a 
single progression with one maximum and one 
mininum, the epochs of which should nearly 
coincide with those of the maximum and mini- 
mum of temperature. 

That exceptions should be found to this state 
of things in particular localities in the tem- 
perate zone, was far from being improbable : it 
could not be expected that the influences of 
temperature should always be so simple and 
direct as they appeared to be at Toronto; and 
a more complex aspect of the phenomena might 
particularly be looked for where a juxtaposi- 
tion should exist of columns of air resting on 
surfaces differently affected by heat (as those of 
Jand and sea) and possessing different retain- 
ing and radiating properties. In such localities 
within the tropics the well-known regular oc- 
currence of land and sea-breezes for many 
months of the year made it obvious that a 
double progression in the diurnal variation of 
the force of the wind must exist, and rendered 
it highly probable that a double progression of 
gaseous pressure would also be found. 

It was therefore with great pleasure that I 
received, through the kindness of Dr. Buist, a 
copy of the monthly abstracts of the two-hourly 
meteorological observations made under that 
gentleman’s superintendence at the Observatory 
at Bombay in the year 1843, accompanied by a 
copy of his meteorological report for that year, 
possessing a particular value in the full account 
which it gives of the periodical variations of the 
wind, and in the explanation which is thereby 
afforded of the diurnal variation of the gaseous 
pressure at Bombay, which presents an aspect 
at first sight more complex than do the three 
above-named stations in the temperate zone, 
but which I believe to be equally traceable to 
variations of the temperature. 

TaBLe I.— Bombay, 1843. Mean temperature, mean 
barometric pressure, mean tension of vapour, and mean 
gaseous pressure, at every second hour. 
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The Observatory at Bombay is situated on 
the island of Colabah in N. lat. 18° 54’, and E. 


* signifies ‘minimum.’ 





+ signifies ‘ maximum.’ 


long. 72° 50’, at an elevation of 35 feet above 
the level of the sea. In the copy of the obser- 
vations received from Dr. Buist, the monthly ab- 
stracts are given separately for each month, of 
the standard thermometer ; of the wet thermo- 
meter, and of its depression below the dry ; and 
of the barometer. In Table 1. I have brought 
in one view the thermometrical and barometri- 
cal means of the observations at every second 
hour, and the mean tension of the vapour and 
mean gaseous pressure at the same hours. 

The tension of the vapour at the several ob- 
servation-hours has been computed from the 
monthly means, at the same hours, of the wet 
thermometer, and of its depression below the 
drythermometer. The values are consequently 
somewhat less than they would have been, had 
the tension been computed from each indivi- 
dual observation of the wet and dry thermome- 
ters, and had the mean of the tensions thus 
obtained been taken as the value corrrespond- 
ing to the hour. The difference is, however, 
so small, that for the present purpose it may 
be regarded as quite insignificant. It would 
not amount in a single instance to the hun- 
dredth part of an inch; and as in every instance 
the difference would be in the same direction, 
the relative values, which are those with which 
we are at present concerned, would be scarcely 
sensibly affected. The pressures of the dry 
aic (or the gaseous pressures) are obtained by 
deducting the tension of the vapour from the 
whole barometric pressure. 

The sun is vertical at Bombay twice in the 
year, viz. in the middle of May and towards 
the end of July. The rainy season sets in 
about the commencement of June (in 1843 on 
the 2d of June) and terminates in August, but 
with heavy showers of no long duration con- 
tinuing into September. During the rainy 
season, and in the month of May, which imme- 
diately precedes it, the sky is most commonly 
covered with clouds, by which the heating of 
the earth by day, and its cooling at night by 
radiation, are impeded, and the range of the 
diurnal variation of the temperature is greatly 
lessened in comparison with what takes place 
at other times in the year. 

The strength of the land and the sea-breezes 
in those months is also comparatively feeble, 
and on many days the alternation of land and 
sea-breeze is wholly wanting. During the 
months of November, December, January, and 
February, the diurnal range of the tempera- 
sure is more than twice as great as in the rainy 
season, and the land and sea-breezes prevail 
with the greatest regularity and force. 


TABLE II.—Bombay, 1843. Comparison of the tempera= 
ture and of the gaseous pressure in the months of May, 
June, July, and August, when the sky is usually co- 
vered with clouds; and those of November, December, 
January, and February, when the sky is usually clear. 
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In addition to the monthly tables, we may 
therefore advantageously collect in one view, 
for purposes of contrast, the means of the 
months of May, June, July, and August, as the 
season when the sky is generally clouded; and 
of the months of November, December, Janu. 
ary, and February, as the season of opposite 
character, when the range of the diurnal tem. 
perature is greatest, and the land and sea. 
breezes alternate regularly, and blow with con- 
siderable strength., 

These seasons are contrasted in Table II., 
which we have given at the foot of the preceding 
column, 

If we now direct our attention to the diur- 
nal variations, commencing with those of the 
temperature, we find the projections exhibiting 
a single progression, having a minimum at 18! 
and a maximum at 25; the average difference 
between the temperature at 18" and 2 being 
7°77° in the clear season, 3°71° in the clouded 
season, and 5°7° on the mean of the whole year; 
and we perceive that the mean diurnal range 
of the thermometer is more than twice as great 
in the clear as in the clouded season. 

The tension of the vapour exhibits also the 
general character of a single progression, in- 
creasing from a minimum at the coldest hour 
to a maximum about the warmest hour, and 
decreasing uninterruptedly from the maximum 
to the minimum. 

~The very slight irregularity which shews it- 
self at the hour of noon requires to be con- 
firmed by the observations of subsequent years 
before it can be regarded as possessing a sys- 
tematic character. When, however, we direct 
our attention to the gaseous pressure, we per- 
ceive very distinctly marked the characters of 
a double progression, having one maximum at 
104, and another at 225; one minimum at 4", 
and another at 16%, The double progression 
is exhibited both in the clouded and in the 
clear seasons, with a slight difference only in 
the hours of maxima, the principal maximum 
in the cloudy season being at 20" instead of 22", 
and the inferior maximum in the clear season 
being at 12" instead of 10%. The range of the 
diurnal variation, like that of the temperature, 
is more than twice as great in the clear as in 
the clouded season. *%. 

If we now turn our attention to the pheno- 
mena of the direction and force of the wind, 
we find by Dr. Buist’s report that, for two hun- 
dred days in the year, there is a regular alter- 
nation of land and sea-breezes. The land- 
breeze springs up usually about 104, or be- 
tween 10" and 14", blows stronger and fresher 
towards daybreak, and gradually declines un- 
til about 225, at which time the direction of 
the aerial currents change, and there is ge- 
nerally a lull of an hour or an hour and a 
half’s duration. The sea-breeze then sets in, 
the ripple on the surface of the water, indi- 
cating its commencements, being first ubserved 
close in shore, and extending itself gradually 
out to sea. The sea-breeze is freshest about 
2h, and progressively declines in the evening 
hours. The diurnal variation in the force of the 
wind during these 200 days is therefore obvi- 
ously a double progression, having two maxi- 
ma and two minima—one maximum at or near 
the hottest, and the other at or near the cold- 
est hour of the day, being the hours when the 
difference of temperature is greatest between 
the columns of air which rest respectively on 
the surfaces of land and sea, and two minima 
coinciding with the hours when the surface 
temperature over the land and over the sea 
approaches nearly to an equality. 

In the remaining portion of the year, the 
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diurnal range of the temperature is most fre- 
quently insufficient to produce that alternation 
in the direction of the wind which prevails un- 
interruptedly during the larger portion. There 
appears, however, to have been only one month, 
viz. July, in the year 1843, in which there were 
not some days in which the alternation of land 
and sea-breezes was perceptible. The causes 
which produce the alternation are not therefore 
wholly inoperative, though the effects are com- 
paratively feeble during the clouded weather 
which accompanies the south-west monsoon.* 

If we now view together the diurnal varia- 
tions of the wind and gaseous pressure, we find 
a minimum of pressure coinciding with the 
greatest strength of the sea-breeze, a second 
minimum of pressure coinciding with the great- 
est strength of the land-breeze, and a maximum 
of pressure at each of the periods when a 
change takes place in the direction of the 
aerial currents; or, in other words, we find a 
decrease of pressure coincident with the in- 
crease of strength both of the land and sea- 
breezes, and an increase coincident with their 
decline in strength, 

The facts thus stated appear to me to admit 
of the following explanation :—The diminution 
of pressure which precedes the minimum at 4" 
is occasioned by the rarefaction and ascent of 
the column during the heat of the day, and its 
consequent overflow in the higher regions of 
the atmosphere, which is but partially counter- 
balanced by the influx of the sea-breeze at the 
lower part of the column. Shortly after the 
hottest hour is passed, the overflow above and 
the supply below become equal in amount, and 
the diminution of pressure ceases. As the 
temperature falls towards evening, the column 
progressively contracts; when the influx from 
the sea-breeze more than counterbalances the 
overflow, and the pressure agaia increases, until 
a temporary equilibrium is restored, when the 
sea-breeze ceases, and the pressure is stationary. 
As the night advances, the air over the land 
becomes colder than over the sea; the length 
of the column over the land contracts, and the 
air in its lower part becomes denser than in 
that over the sea; an interchange then com- 
mences between them of an opposite character 
to that which prevailed during the day. The 
outward flow is now from the lower part of the 
column, or from the land towards the sea, 
causing the pressure to diminish over the land ; 
it continues until day-break, when the strength 
of the land-breeze is greatest, because the air 
over the land is then coldest in comparison 
with that over the sea. As the sun gains in 
altitude, and the temperature of the day ad- 
vances, the land heats rapidly, the density of 
the air over the land and sea returns towards an 
equality, the land-breeze declines in strength, 
and the drain from the lower part of the 
column ceases to counterbalance the overflow 
which the land-column is at the same time re- 
ceiving in the higher regions : the pressure con- 
sequently having attained a second minimum 
at or near the hour of the greatest dispropor- 
tion of temperature, again increases until the 
temperature and height of the column over the 
sea and land are the same, and the pressure 
again becomes stationary. But now the rare- 
faction of the column over the land continuing 
its increase in height above the less heated 





* There are no data in Dr. Buist’s report from which 
the diurnal variation in the force of the wind may be 
judged of on the days during the south-west monsoon, 
when no alternation takes place in its direction. It 
would seem probable that on such days the variation 
should be a-single progression, weakest towards day- 
} =e and strongest about the hottest hour of the 

ay. 





column with which it is in juxtaposition, and | 
its consequent overflow, occasion the pressure to | 
decrease untii the minimum at four o’clock. 

We have thus, therefore, at Bombay, a double 
progression of the diurnal variation of the gase- 
ous pressure; the principal minimum occur- 
ring at four o’clock in the afternoon, occasioned 
by an overflow from the column in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere ; and the second 
minimum occurring at 18", occasioned by an 
efflux from the lower part of the column: the 
first minimum is similar to that which has been 
shewn to take place at Toronto, Prague, and 
Greenwich, and is similarly explained; the 
second minimum, which does not take place at 
the three above-named stations, is owing to the 
juxtaposition of the columns of air over the 
sea and land, which differ in temperature, and 
therefore in density and height, in consequence | 
of their resting respectively on surfaces which 
are differently affected by heat. 

The mean range of the diurnal variation of 
the temperature in the clear season is 7°8°, and 
in the clouded season 3°7°; of the gaseous 
pressure 0-196" in the clear, and 0:082!" in the 
clouded, season; the mean diurnal range both 
of temperature and of pressure in the clear 
season is therefore more than twice as great in 
the clouded, season, affording a further illustra- 
tion of the connexion subsisting between the 
variations of temperature and of pressure. 

It does not appear necessary to dwell on the 
dependence of the diurnal variation in the 
elastic force of the vapour on that of the tem- 
perature. The dependence is an obvious one, 
and the facts are correspondent. 

If, then, the explanation which T have offered 
to the section of the physical causes which pro- 
duce the diurnal variation of the gaseous pres- 
sure at Bombay be correct, the diurnal variation 
of the barometric pressure is also explained, 
since it is simply the combination of the two 
elastic forces of the air and of the vapour. 

The solution of the problem of the diurnal 
variation of the barometer is therefore obtained 
by the resolution of the barometric pressure 
into its constituent pressures of vapour and air, 
since the physical cause of the diurnal varia- 
tion of its component pressures have been 
respectively traced to the variations of tem- 
perature produced in the twenty-four hours by 
the earth’s revolution on its axis, and to the 
different properties possessed by the material 
bodies at the surface of the globe in respect to 
the reception, conveyance, and radiation of 
heat. 

Annual variation.—If we now proceed to the 
annual variations, which are shewn in the sub- 
joined table, we perceive that the leading fea- 
tures of the phenomena are clearly analogous 
to those which have been shewn to present 
themselves at Toronto, Prague, and Green- 
wich ; viz. a correspondence of the maximum 
of vapour-pressure and a minimum of gaseous 
pressure with the maximum of temperature ; 
and of the minimum of vapour-pressure and 
maximum of gaseous pressure with the mini- 
mum of temperature ; and a progressive march 
of the three variations from the minimum to 
the maximum, and back to the minimum again. 
The epochs, or turning-points, of the respective 
phenomena are not in every case strictly iden- 
tical; but their connexion, which is the subject 
immediately before us, is most obvious. 

We have thus a further illustration of the 
universality of the principle of the dependence 
of the regular periodical variations, annual as 
well as diurnal, of the pressure of the dry air 








and of the vapour on those of the tempera- 
ture. 
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The humidity exhibits also a single progres- 
sion ; but may, perhaps, be rather characterised 
as evidencing a very dry season from Novem- 
ber to February, and a very humid one from 
June to September, the latter season being 
that of the rains. 

The average degree of humidity in the year 
is very slightly lower than either at Toronto or 
at Greenwich, but is still closely approaching 
to a value expressing the pressure of three- 
fourths of the quantity of vapour required for 
saturation. 

The mean gaseous pressure in 1843, derived 
from the two-hourly observations, appears to 
have been 29°023 + 0°025 (an index correction 
which Dr. Buist gives as that of the barometer 
with which the observations were made) = 29°048 
English inches. The height above the sea is 
thirty-five feet, and the latitude 19° N. 

The mean height of the barometer in the year 
1843, derived from observations at every second 
hour, appears to have been 29°803; the eleva- 
tion being thirty-five feet above the sea. This 
is less than what is generally received as the 
average height of the barometer in the same 
latitude. From the careful comparison de- 
scribed in Dr. Buist’s report as having been 
made of the standard barometer with several 
other barometers, there seems great reason to 
believe that the mean height shewn by it must 
be a near approximation to the true mean atmo- 
spheric pressure in the year 1843 at Bombay. 

The mean height of the barometer in the four 
clouded months of May, June, July,and August, 
is 29°667; and in the four clear months of 
November, December, January, and February, 
29°921, The mean vapour-pressure in the same 
seasons is respectively 0°904 and 0°623, and 
the gaseous pressure consequently 28°763 and 
29°298. There is, therefore, a difference of 
0°535 of gaseous pressure in these two seasons, 
and there is also a mean difference of tempera- 
ture of 5°84°. The lowest pressure corresponds 
to the highest temperature, and vice versa: if 
we may allow ourselves to make a rough pro- 
portion drawn in a single case, we may estimate 
a decrement of 0:1 inch of pressure to an incre- 
ment of 1° Fahrenheit. The highest tempera- 
ture and lowest pressure is accompanied for 
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nearly the whole of its period by the S.W. 
monsoon, or a wind blowing from the sea. The 
lowest temperature and the highest pressure is 
accompanied by the N.E. monsoon, or a wind 
from the land. The difference of the gaseous 
pressure in the two seasons is partially marked 
in the barometer by an opposite difference in 
the tension of the vapour, so that the barome- 
tric difference between the two seasons, though 
still distinctly manifest, is less than the differ- 
ence of gaseous pressure. 

The analogy of the annual and diurnal varia- 
tions, considered in respect to the explanation 
which has been attempted of the latter, is too 
obvious to be dwelt upon. The decreased gas- 
eous pressure in the hot is occasioned 
by the rarefaction of the air over the land whilst 
the sun is in the northern signs, and its conse- 
quent overflow in the higher regions, producing 
a return-current in the lower strata; and the 
increased pressure in the cold season is occa- 
sioned by the cooling and condensation of the 
air whilst the sun is on the south side of the 
equinoctial, and its consequent reception of the 
overflow in the upper strata from the regions 
which are then more powerfully warmed, and 
which is but partially counteracted by the oppo- 
site current in the lower strata. 

In concluding this communication, I beg re- 
spectfully to submit to the consideration of the 
eminent meteorologists here present, that it is 
very important towards the progress of this 
science, that the propriety (in such discussions 
as the present) of separating the effect of the 
two elastic forces which unite in forming the 
barometric pressure should be either admitted 
or rejected. The very remarkable fact recently 
brought to our notice by Sir James Ross, as one 
of the results of his memorable voyage, that the 
mean height of the barometer is nearly an inch 
less in the latitude of 75° S. than in the tropics, 
presses the consideration of this point upon 
our notice; for it is either explained by the 
diminution of the vapour constituent in the 
higher latitudes, which diminution appears very 
nearly to correspond to the decrease of barome- 
tric pressure observed by Sir James Ross, or it 
is a fact unexplained, and [ believe hitherto 
unattempted to be explained, on any otherhypo- 
thesis, of so startling a character as to call for 
immediate attention. 





TRIBO-THERMO-ELECTRICITY, BY PROF. PAUL 
ERMAN. 

Are the forces that govern the interior con- 
stitution of bodies two in number, and essen- 
tially distinct; or do the effects usually called 
chemical proceed from the same cause as those 
to which we give the name mechanical? Fric- 
tion is merely a repeated molecular action; it 
develops heat, also the static electricity of 
isolators; and, as Faraday has shewn, modifies 
the dynamic electricity produced hy the con- 
tact of thermo-electric conductors. This latter 
fact has not met with sufficient attention. Ex- 
perimenting with a Nobili’s thermo-electric 
multiplicator of delicate structure, a bar of 
bismuth joined to that branch of the rheophore 
where the silver and zinc produce a western 
deviation, and a bar of antimony to the other 
branch, the slightest friction gave immediately 
an eastern deviation, extending to a whole revo- 
lution if continued. By gently raising the 
temperature of both to 30° or 35°, contact in a 
state of repose always produced a stationary 
eastern deviation of about 30°; rubbing in- 
creased this to 60°, and maintained it there so 
long as the friction was kept up. If cooled by 
evaporation, contact caused western deviation, 
which by friction was changed into eastern. 








The more immediate results of the experi- 
ments were—Ist, The tribo-thermical effectis an 
instantaneous one: indeed, at the very beginning 
of friction of any intensity the needle moves. 
There is no trace whatever of the retardation of 
heat when spreading through the mass of any 
substance. 2d, The tribo-thermical effect is 
likewise independent of the mass put in action: 
the point ofa needle rubbed against a consider- 
able heterogeneous mass gives immediately the 
deviation; and an extension of the surfaces 
rubbed together does not appear to add mate- 
rially to the intensity of the electrisation. 3d, 
The deviation vanishes quite as instantaneously 
as it commenced ; and the immediate return of 
the needle to its primitive station is one of the 
most striking features of the phenomena. These 
three facts are very instructive, and seem more 
likely to be effected by a vibratory motion of 
molecules than by a continuous effluence of 
calorific fluid. 4th, The tribo-thermic devia- 
tions attain in every case a maximum which, 
under similar circumstances, is different for 
different couples of metals: friction produces, 
while it exists, new increments of heat, which 
must give rise to increments of deviation. These 
latter, however, become more and more insen- 
sible, and at length seem only active in main- 
taining the maximum of deviation. M. Erman 
found the values of these maxima, for different 
couples, just in proportion to their thermo- 
electrical etfects. : 

The four above-mentioned facts require, by 
careful inquiry, to be fixed by numeric deter- 
minations. The quantity of permanent heat 
which, by a friction of a given duration, accu- 
mulates in the metals should be measured, 
and it should be ascertained whether the resi- 
due is equal in each of them; or, in other 
words, whether at the end of a prolonged fric- 
tion the needle returns precisely to its primi- 
tive position, or only approaches to it; and if 
there be an excess of temperature, in which of 
the two metals. When a disc of bismuth was 
rubbed for twenty minutes on a disc of anti- 
mony, a highly susceptible thermopile on the 
ceasing of the friction always shewed the an- 
timony to be most heated. One difficulty of 
these experiments is, that the metals to be ex- 
amined must be joined to the rheophore; and 
as bismuth, antimony, and cobalt, cannot yet be 
wire-drawn, the wires used are heterogeneous; 
platinum or nickel should be employed, and 
then the initial effect might be obtained. When 
a bar of chemically pure antimony was broken 
and rubbed together, sensible deviations were 
observed, but sometimes positive and some- 
times negative; so also with bismuth similarly 
treated. There was evidently, therefore, no de- 
pendence on this experiment: and the action 
was afterwards found to be merely owing to the 
heterogeneous rheophores ; for two copper ele- 
ments with copper rheophores, and two zinc 
elements with zinc rheophores, never gave the 
slightest trace of tribo-thermo-electric effects, 
whilst either of these two metals produces a 
strong deviation singly applied alter friction to 
the button of the multiplicator. The best mode 
Professor Erman found for limiting this source 
of error was, the interposition ofa plate of pure 
graphite between the thermo-electric agent and 
its rheophore. When, by immersion in a vessel 
of warm water, the temperatures of a bar of bis- 
muth and of another of antimony were elevated 
to upwards of 45° R., their contact will give a 
very strong eastern deviation; but friction will 
not cause it to increase in any sensible degree : 
when, on the contrary, the same bars are cooled 
down to a low point, their contact gives a 
strong negative or western deviation; but fric- 








tion again, in this case, far from inverting this 
effect, is not even able to diminish it in any 
material degree. Thus, then, it appears that 
the calorific increments produced by friction 
are in themselves feeble. And Professor Er- 
man says, we need only ascertain, by very care- 
ful experiments, the degrees of heat and of 
refrigeration given to the metals by which 
their friction loses its influence on the needle, 
in order to obtain fora scale of tribo-thermic 
productions of heat two fixed points, which 
may be reproduced in any instance in the same 
manner as the fixed points of an ordinary ther- 
mometer. In tribo-thermic experiments the 
paradox is met with of two electric currents 
acting simultaneously contrariwise. Frequently 
contact produces a deviation of the needle ina 
certain direction, and friction in the contrary 
one; and these actions may be so modified that 
the needle remains in equilibrio in an inter- 
mediate position, obeying the two currents that 
traverse the same wire in contrary directions, 
Upon the obscure relation between the path in 
which heat moves according to the terminology 
of thermo-electric phenomena, and the path in 
which electricity pr ds, the prof thinks 
it highly probable that tribo-thermo-electric 
researches will throw some light. M. Erman, 
in conclusion, asks, May it be inferred that heat 
when nascent by the act of friction has a pro- 
perty specifically different from that of heat 
residing previously in a metal? Are we, per- 
haps, on the eve of finding at length something 
analogous to the brilliant discovery of Peltier, 
that galvanic electricity produces heat in pro- 
ceeding from antimony to bismuth, and cold 
when travelling inversely, by which M. Lenz 
has produced congelation ? 

Professor Grove was pleased to find corrobo- 
rated the fact, which he had often enunciated, 
that homogeneous metals give no thermo- 
electric current. The broken bar giving cur- 
rents two ways was a fundamental experiment, 
and proved any such currents to be caused by 
the heterogeneous wires of the rheophore, and 
not by the homogeneous metals. In regard to 
the galvanometer being more deflected by fric- 
tion than by heat, he suggested, in explana- 
tion, that it arose not from the thermic effects 
being less, but more, generalised. If the bis- 
muth and antimony were both raised to the 
same temperature, the heat would be diffused 
and not concentrated; but if rubbed with a 
point, the heat would be produced and confined 
to the thermo-electric channel, or the efficient 
causation be restrained to the point of junction. 
There was a third topic, however, in the pa- 
per, which presented a field of great interest 
—namely, the thermic eflects and the thermo- 
electric effects. On this rests the elimination 
of the conversion of heat into electricity: it 
was a very important question—under what cir- 
cumstances heat travels with electricity, or the 
reverse. And Professor Grove asked, whether 
any additional experiments than Peltier’s or 
Lenz’, or whether the use of other metals, had 
confirmed or extended the cases in which cold 
is produced by electricity. The present general 
proposition is, that with homogeneous metals 
heat is produced, but not electricity; with he- 
terogeneous metals, electricity and heat. 

Professor Dove stated that some experiments 
on the subject had recently been successfully 
made by Plantamour. 








ON SAVINGS’ BANKS, BY G. R. PORTER, ESQ. 

Mr. Porter’s sketch of the progress and pre- 
sent extent of savings’ banks in the United 
Kingdom presents a feature of such high poli- 
tical interest, and is so striking a gauge (if we 
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may so express it) of national condition, that 
we enter into it more fully than we usually do 
with statistical papers, which, though excellent 
as data, when collected together to a great ex- 
tent, are almost useless when they appear as 
insulated statements. It appears from Mr. 
Porter’s data, widely obtained and ably put to- 
gether, that the social progress of the country 
in this respect is most satisfactory; and that 
the growing concern among classes in ease and 
comfort for the well-being of the less favoured 
and more numerous class, whose subsistence 
must be acquired by daily toil, is producing 
the most beneficial effects. ‘The moral conse- 
quences are cheering, and promise to be per- 
manent. Miss Priscilla Wakefield, in 1804, 
has the honour of establishing the first savings’ 
bank, at Tottenham, near London; and from 
that period the system, at first slowly, but till 
now gradually, has risen to its existing import- 
ance. Bath was the second locality where the 
benevolence of Tottenham was imitated; and 
the first savings’ bank regularly and minutely 
organised was “ The Parish-Bank Friendly 
Society of Ruthwell,” in Dumfriesshire, 1810. 
The published reports of this institution, by 
Mr. Henry Duncan, led to the public estima- 
tion and establishment of them; 60 that before 
any legislative provision was applied to the 
subject, there were in England seventy sav- 
ings’ banks, in Wales four, in Ireland four. 
In 1817 the two acts were passed for encourag- 
ing savings’ banks in England, Wales, and 
Treland; which were not extended to Scotland 
till 1835, owing probably to the facilities af- 
forded by Scotch bankers for placing small de- 
posits at interest in their hands. 

Now above a million of depositors feel an 
interest in the stability of government, and are 





the power of saving, and throws that virtue 
into the hands of those above them and in 
easier circumstances. 

Elaborate tables further illustrate the sub- 
ject as regards different counties and parts of 
the kingdom. After Middlesex, Devonshire 
figures as the most saving locality, in propor- 
tion to its population. 

The inducements held out to saving were 
greater in 1817 than at present, the interest 
being clear 4 per cent per annum, Ils. 3d. 
being reserved for expenses; but parties not 
contemplated by the legislature depositing for 
the sake of this interest, higher than that of 
the public funds, and not exposed to fluctua- 
tion, in 1824 an act was passed, limiting the 
deposits to 50/. in the first year, and 30/. in 
any succeeding year, and the further restric- 
tion that there should be no interest for any 
sum above 200/. In 1828 the interest was 
reduced from 3d. per cent per diem to 23d., or 
3l. 8s. 53d. instead of 4/. 11s. 3d. per annum. 
The last act, in last year, farther lowered the 
interest to 2d, per cent per diem, or 3/. Os. 10d. 
per annum, to depositors. 

Mr. Porter suggests the advantage it would 
be to record and publish the occupations of the 
depositors, in order to throw a light upon their 
habits and conditions. 


To these three we add the two following pa- 
pers, of nearly equal interest, though not em- 
bodied in the recommendation of the Council : 


OZONE, BY PROF. SCHONBEIN. 

This subject has been pursued for six more 
years by Prof. Schinbein ; and the present com- 
munication is a report drawn up by him at the 
request of the British Association, and con- 


confirmed in good citizenship by the sense that | taining the most novel facts of his researches. 


they have something to lose from violence and | 


Having been the first to detect an odour on 


disturbance. - | electrolysing water, very like to that called the 
In 1818 the amount deposited with the} electrical smell, developed during electrical dis- 
commissioners for the reduction of the na-j{ charges and disengaged by lightning, and his 


tional debt was ; 
1819, Year ending 5th January, 
Ps 1,019,612 


. 
” . 
. 
. 


450,137 
549,459 


A remarkable index of the times! the greater 


part of which appears to have been perma- | 


nently lodged, as the sum total remaining in 


deposit on the 20th Nov. 1830 is stated to! 


have been 13,507,565/., so that the sum with- 
drawn could have been little more than two 


£328,282 | curiosity having been excited, Prof. Schénbein 
1,567,667 - | determined to investigate the subject as closely 


as possible; and notwithstanding its peculiar 
difficulty, and many fruitless endeavours, he 
succeeded in ascertaining some facts which 
seemed to open a path for farther and accurate 
inquiry. ‘These facts were—lIst, that the odori- 
ferous principle developed during the elec- 
trolysis of water is only disengaged at the posi- 
tive electrode ; 2d, that the same principle may 
be preserved in well-closed bottles for any 
length of time; 3d, that the principle pularises 
negatively gold and platinum; 4th, that the 
odoriferous substance is destroyed by heat and 
by a number of oxidisable bodies; Sth, that 
the electrical brush has the same smell 
| as the oxygen being disengaged at the posi- 
tive electrode; 6th, that the brush has the 





millions in addition to the interest allowed. | power of polarising negatively gold and pla- 


From 1830 to 1844 Mr. Porter givesothertabu- | 
lar views, from which it appears that in Novem- 
ber last the deposits amounted to 29,504,861/. 
During the same period the number of savings’ 
banks had extended from 476 to 571. The 
great and marked years of increase have been 
1836, 1838, 1843, and 1844, all years of much 
commercial activity, and all, with the exception 
of 1838, years of cheapness. 

In running through other details, we observe 
that the largest proportion of small deposits is 
made in Scotland, more than three-fourths of 


tinum; and 7th, that on heating the points out 
| of which electricity is passing into the atmo- 
Sphere, they no longer develop the electrical 
smell. From these and other facts, the pro- 
| fessor was led to infer that the electrical brush 
| produces the same principle as that disengaged 


of water; and as chlorine, with regard to its 


he produced it more abundantly, that substance 
being found to have a remarkable action on 
common air under certain circumstances. The 
following were the statements regarding this 
action, and extending to that of other bo- 
dies :—Ist, If, at a temperature of 32°, a piece 
of phosphorus having a clear surface be placed 
in a bottle filled with common air, a peculiar 
smell arises, which is considered to be due to 
the vapour of phosphorus; at the same time 
the air acquires the power of polarising posi- 
tively a plate of platinum or gold. 2d, Under 
similar circumstances, if the temperature of the 
air be raised to 60°, the smell resembles the 
electrical odour, and the air polarises platinum 
or gold negatively. 3d, Atmospheric air de- 
prived of moisture, in contact with phosphorus, 
does not develop the electro-negative princi- 
ple. 4th, Atmospheric air containing only 
small quantities of the vapour of ether, alco- 
hol, olefiant gas, sulphurous acid, nitrous acid, 
or sulphuretted, phosphoretted, seleniuretted 
hydrogen, is not capable of developing the 
electrical smell, or assuming the state of an 
electro-negative polarity. 5th, A mixture of 
oxygen and carbonic acid, or of oxygen and 
hydrogen, acts in regard to phosphorus like 
common air or an artificial mixture of oxygen 
and nitrogen. 6th, Pure oxygen, nitrogen, hy- 
drogen, or carbonic acid gas, whether moist or 
anhydrous, in contact with phosphorus, becomes 
positively polarised; but none of those sub- 
stances produce the electro-negative principle 
or the electrical smell. 7th, Phosphorus de- 
velops the electrical smell only in an atmo- 
sphere in which, in the dark, it exhibits a lively 
emission of light. 8th, The positive polarity 
and alliaceous odour assumed at zero by com- 
mon air in contact with phosphorus is most 
likely due to the vapour of that body; whilst 
the negative polarity and the electrical smell 
being developed at a higher temperature in the 
same air, originate in that peculiar princi- 
ple which, on account of its strong odour, 
Prof. Schénbein has called ozone. Its pro- 
perties, as far as his experiments go, are 
as follow:—Ist, Stripes of blue litmus-paper 
plunged into an ozonised atmosphere are, with- 
in a very short time, completely bleached with- 
out being reddened in the Jeast degree; stripes 
of paper coloured blue with indigo, under the 
same circumstances, turn white; and a solution 





of indigo or of litmus, shaken with ozonised 
jair, loses its colour, as though treated with 
| chlorine. 2d, Most metals, in a state of mi- 
| nute mechanical division, in contact with ozone 
|at the common temperature, almost instantly 
|destroy that principle, the metals becoming 
| oxidised. 3d, Iodine put into an ozonised at- 
;mosphere is changed into iodic acid. 4th, 
| Powdered charcoal very rapidly destroys ozone. 
| 5th, Phosphorus quickly takes up ozone, being 
|transformed into phosphatic acid. 6th, Sul- 
| phuretted, seleniuretted, phosphoretted, car- 
| buretted, ioduretted hydrogen rapidly destroy 
ozone, themselves being decomposed. 7th, 8th, 
|and 9th, Sulphurous acid, mixed with ozone, is 
| changed to sulphuric acid; nitrous to nitric; 
| several of the metallic protoxides into perox- 


at the positive electrode during the electrolysis | ides. 10th, A solution of iodide of potassium 


| is rapidly decomposed, iodine being eliminated. 


voltaic bearings, acts very similarly to the | At the same time iodate of potash is produced, 


odoriferous principle, he suspected the latter 
| to be a body analogous to chlorine. To decide | culiar compound, consisting probably of iodide 


| upon this, it was necessary to isolate the prin- | aud peroxide of potassium. 


| preceded, however, by the formation of a pe- 


Hence the paste 








the whole being in sums below 20/. The | ciple; but immense difiiculties arose because of | of starch, mixed with iodide of potassium, and 
smallest proportion of deposits of lowest | the infinitely small quantities of the odoriferous | exposed to ozonised air, instantaneously turns 
amounts is in Ireland, which probably results | substance produced by the methods before men- | blue; and hence starch is the most delicate 
from the extreme poverty of the “ finest pea-| tioned. At length success attended the pro- | test for the presence of ozone. 11th, Crystals of 
santry on the earth,” which deprives them of| fessor’s repeated efforts; and with phosphorus | bromide of potassium in starch, exposed to the 
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action of ozone, colour the paste orange-yellow. 
12th, A solutionof the yellow ferro-cyanuret of 
potassium readily takes up ozone, yielding the 
red ferro-sesquicyanuret. 13th, The white cy- 
anuret of iron is instantly changed into the 
blue one. 14th, The salts of the protoxides of 
iron and tin destroy ozone, and are transformed 
into peroxide salts. 15th, A great number of 
metallic sulphurets lose their colour, and are 
changed into sulphates. 16th, Many organic 
substances, both vegetable and animal—for in- 
stance, sawdust, straw, vegetable mould, or 
albumen, fibrin, blood, &c. —destroy the odorif- 
erous principle. 17th, If ozonised air be caused 
to pass through a narrow tube into the open 
air, that current produces all the chemical re- 
actions before mentioned; but if part of the 
tube be heated not quite red hot, the peculiar 
smell of the current disappears at once, and 
with it all the chemical and voltaic properties 
belonging to ozone. 18th, Common air richly 
charged with ozone has a smell resembling 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine; but if ozone is 
much diluted with common air, its smell can- 
not be distinguished from that developed near 
points of electrical emission. 19th, If common 
air, strongly charged with ozone, be inhaled 
only in moderate quantities, effects are pro- 
duced similar to those caused by the inspiration 
of chlorine—coughing and inflammation of the 
mucous membrane. A mouse in ozonised air 
died in five minutes: as the quantity of ozone 
present must have been immeasurably small, 
this principle must be highly deleterious to the 
animal system. 20th, Chemically pure water 
acidulated with pure sulphuric acid or phos- 
phoric acid, and electrolysed, yields oxygen 
charged with the same principle. To obtain 
ozone by voltaic means, it is necessary that the 
acidulated water employed be entirely free from 
any substance having a tendency to unite with 
oxygen or ozone, and also that the temperature 
of the liquid to be electrolysed be as low as 
possible. When these conditions are fulfilled, 
the disengagement of ozone taking place at the 
positive electrode will last as long as the cur- 
rent passes through the liquid. There will be 
no production of ozone if the electrodes be of 
any other metal than gold or platinum. 21st, 
The peculiar odour of the electrical brush can- 
not be distinguished from that of diluted ozone, 
whether that ozone be produced by phosphorus 
or by the electrolysis of water. The chemical and 
voltaic reactions of the electrical brush are also 
precisely the same as those produced either by 
chemical or voltaic ozone; and hence the odo- 
riferous principle disengaged by the electrical 
brush is identical with the odoriferous sub- 
stance developed at the positive electrode dur- 
ing the electrolysis of water, and identical also 
with the electro-negative principleresultingfrom 
the peculiar action of phosphorus on moist atmo- 
spheric air. In order to ascertain the nature 
of that remarkable principle, Prof. Schénbein 
has tried a variety of methods to procure it in 
an isolated state: but all his endeavours have 
hitherto failed, and he is therefore not yet able 
to give a decisive answer to the question, what 
is ozone? Prof. Schénbein was for a time in- 
duced to think ozone to be an elementary sub- 
- Stance forming a constituent part of azote, and 
to give up his first idea that ozone was a pe- 
culiar compound of oxygen and hydrogen; but 
the impossibility of isolating the principle, and 
the fact that nothing but oxidising effects could 
be obtained from making ozone toact uponagreat 
number of substances, caused him to reassume 
his first view of the subject, and to institute a 
great series of experiments to ascertain more ac- 
curately the conditions required for the forma- 








tion ofozone. In this inquiry he found that the 
presence of water is quite indispensable to the 
engendering that principle, and that it is the 
more abundantly produced the larger the quan- 
tity of water put into contact both with phos- 
phorus and with common air. He likewise 
ascertained that no ozone is formed by phos- 
phorus if free oxygen be excluded; and nitro- 
gen may be replaced by carbonic acid or hydro- 
gen, without stopping the generation of ozone. 
Hence it follows, that nitrogen has directly no- 
thing to do with the production of ozone, and 
that the latter cannot be a constituent of azote. 
From the fact that dry ozone, passing along a 
heated tube, is destroyed, it must also be in- 
ferred that it is no elementary principle. Now, 
taking together all these facts, regarding both 
the circumstances under which ozone is formed, 
and the chemical effects produced by that sub- 
stance, it can hardly be denied that the odor- 
iferous principle is a compound of oxygen and 
water; and this view of it, that the professsor 
took six years ago, is supported by the experi- 
ments of M. Marignac of Geneva, and M. De 
la Rive. It differs, however, most markedly 
from the peroxide of hydrogen of Thenard ; 
but whether it contains more or less oxygen, or 
whether it is an isomeric modification of oxy- 
genised water, can only be ascertained by sub- 
mitting isolated ozone to analysis. Professor 
Schénbein is inclined to think that ozone will 
turn out to be a compound isomerical with per- 
oxide of hydrogen; a conjecture which seems 
supported by the fact that the odoriferous prin- 
ciple acts so frequently the part ofchlorine. As 
to the production of ozone, as far as experi- 
ments ge, it must be accounted for in the fol- 
lowing manner: — Phosphorus, being placed 
under certain circumstances, enjoys the peculiar 
power of determining a chemical combination 
between oxygen and water. The same com- 
pound is produced in a secondary way on elec- 
trolysing water— part of its oxygen being in 
a nascent state, and eliminated at the positive 
electrode, unites with water, and ozone, being 
insoluble in the latter liquid, is disengaged 
along with another part of oxygen that does not 
happen to combine with water. Electricity, 
passing through atmospheric air, acts upon that 
mixture like phosphorus—that is, determines 
part of the atmospheric oxygen to unite with 
aqueous vapour to form ozone. 

The conclusion of the paper went to prove 
that the emission of light by phosphorus in 
moist atmospheric air was due to its oxidisa- 
tion by the agency of ozone. The striking 
similarity of ozone to chlorine, and the two rival 
theories of the latter body, are promised by 
Prof. Schénbein as the subjects of a future 
paper. 


ENDEMIC DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS, BY 
PROF. E. FORBES. 


The hypothesis of the descent of all the in- 
dividuals of a species either from a first pair 
or from a single individual, and the consequent 
theory of specific centres being assumed, the 
isolation of assemblages of individuals from 
their centres, and the existence of endemic or 
very local plants, remain to be accounted for. 
Natural transport, the agency of the sea, rivers, 
and winds, and carriage by animals, or through 
the agency of man, are insufficient means in 
the majority of cases. It is usual to say, that 
the presence of many plants is determined by 
soil or climate, as the case may be; but if such 
plants be found in areas disconnected from 
their centres by considerable intervals, some 
other cause than the mere influence of soil or 
climate must be sought to account for their 


presence. This cause the author proposes to 
seek in an ancient connexion of the outposts 
or isolated areas with the original centres, and 
the subsequent isolation of the former through 
geological changes and events, especially those 
dependent on the elevation and depression of 
land. Selecting the flora of the British islands 
for a first illustration of this view, Professor 
Forbes calls attention to the fact, well known 
to botanists, of certain species of flowering 
plants being found indigenous in portions of 
that area at a great distance from the nearest 
assemblages of individuals of the same species 
in countries beyond it. Thus many plants pe- 
culiar in the British flora to the west of Ire- 
land have the nearest portion of their specific 
centres in the north-west of Spain; others, 
confined with us to the south-west promontory 
of England, are, beyond our shores, found in 
the Channel Isles and the opposite coast of 
France; the vegetation of the south-east of 
England is that of the opposite part of the 
continent ; and the Alpine vegetation of Wales 
and the Scotch Highlands is intimately related 
to that of the Norwegian Alps. The great mass 
of the British flora has its most intimate rela- 
tions with that of Germany. The vegetation 
of the British islands may be said to be com- 
posed of five floras: Ist, A west Pyreneen, con- 
fined to the west of Ireland, and mostly to the 
mountains of that district; 2d, A flora related 
to that of the south-west of France, extending 
from the Channel Isles, across Devon and 
Cornwall, to the south-east and part of the 
south-west of Ireland; 3d, A flora common to 
the north of France and south-east of England, 
and especially developed in the chalk districts ; 
4th, An Alpine flora, developedin the moun- 
tains of Wales, north of England, and Scot- 
land; and 5th, A Germanic flora, extending 
over the greater part of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, mingling with the other floras, and di- 
minishing, though slightly, as we proceed west- 
wards, indicating its easterly origin and rela- 
tion to the characteristic flora of northern 
Germany. Interspersed among the members 
of the last-named flora, are very few specific 
centres peculiar to the British isles. The au- 
thor numbers in ascending order these floras, 
| according to their magnitude as to species, and 
| also, in his opinion, according to their relative 
| age and period of introduction into the area of 
|the British islands. His cgnclusions on this 
| point are the following: $ 

1, The oldest of the floras now composing 
the vegetation of the British isles is that of 
the mountains of the west of Ireland. Though 
an Alpine flora, it is southernmost in character, 
and is quite distinct as a system from the floras 
of the Scottish and Welsh Alps. Its very 
southern character, its limitation, and its ex- 
treme isolation, are evidences of its antiquity, 
pointing to a period when a great mountain 
barrier extended across the Atlantic from Ire- 
land to Spain. 

2. The distribution of the second flora, next 
in point of probable date, depended on the ex- 
tension of a barrier, the traces of which still 
remain, from the west of France to the south- 
east of Britain, and thence to Ireland. 

8. The distribution of the third flora de- 
pended on the connexion of the coast of France 
and England towards the eastern part of the 
Channel. Of the former existence of this 
union no geologist doubts. 

4, The distribution of the fourth, or Alpine 
flora of Scotland and Wales, was effected dur- 
ing the glacial period, when the mountain sum- 
mits of Britain were low islands, or members 
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Norway through a glacial sea, and clothed with 
an arctic vegetation, which in the gradual up- 
heaval of those islands, and consequent change 
of climate, became limited to the summits of 
the new-formed and still existing mountains. 

5. The distribution of the fifth, or Germanic 
flora, depended on the upheaval of the bed of 
the glacial sea, and the consequent connexion 
of Ireland with England, and of England with 
Germany, by great plains, the fragments of which 
still exist, and upon which lived the great elk 
and other quadrupeds now extinct. 

The breaking up or submergence of the first 
barrier led to the destruction of the second; 
that of the second to that of the third; but the 
well-marked epoch of migration of the Ger- 
manic flora indicates the subsequent formation 
of the Straits of Dover and of the Irish Sea, as 
now existing. 

To determine the probable geological epoch 
of the first or west-Irish flora—a fragment 
perhaps with that of north-western Spain, of 
a vegetation of the true Atlantic—we must 
seek among fossil plants for a furthermost 
starting-point. This we get in the flora of the 
London clay, or eocene, which is tropical in 
character, and far anterior to the oldest of the 
existing floras. The geographical relations of 
the miocene sea, indicated by the fossils of the 
crag, give an after-date certainly to the second 
and third of the above floras, if not to the first. 
The epoch of the red or middle crag was pro- 
bably coeval with the second flora; that of the 
mammaliferous crag with the third. The date 
of the fourth is too evident to be questioned ; 
and the author regards the glacial region in 
which it flourished as a local climate, of which 
no true traces—as far as animal life is concerned 
—exist southwards of his second and third bar- 
riers. This was the newer pliocene epoch. 
The period of the fifth flora was that of the 
post-tertiary, when the present aspect of things 
was organised, 

Adopting such a view of the relations of these 
floras in time, the greatest difficulties in the 
way of changes of the earth’s surface and de- 
struction of barriers —deep sea being found 
where land (probably high land) was —are re- 
moved when we find that those greater changes 
must have happened during the epoch imme- 
diately subsequent to the miocene period ; for 
we have undoubted evidence that elsewhere, 
during that epoch, the miocene sea-bed was 
raised 6000 feet in the chain of Taurus, and the 
barriers forming the westward boundary of the 
Asiatic eocene lakes so completely annihilated, 
that a sea several hundred fathoms deep now 
takes their probable place. The changes re- 
quired for the events which the author would 
connect with the peculiar distribution of the 
British flora are not greater than these. 

Prof. Forbes maintains that the peculiar 
distribution of endemic animals— especially 
that of the terrestrial mollusca—bears him out 
in these views. He proposes to pursue the 
subject in detail, with reference both to animal 
and vegetable life, in connexion with the re- 
searches of the geological survey. 

To complete the first day, we here give our 
promised report of Section A.: advising our 
readers, at the same time, that we mean to 
bring up the other days in the same manner. 


THURSDAY. 
Szction A.—(Mathematical and Physical Science.) 
(Prof. J. Forbes in the Chair.) 


1, Herschel (Sir J. W. F.), report on the nomencla- 
ture of stars. 
-, 2. Herschel (Sir J. W. F.) on the state of the cata- 
logues of Lacaille and Lalande. 





3. Dent (E.) on the ship’s compass. __ 

4. Scoresby (Rev. W.) on the construction of a large 
magnetic machine, with some results of its action. 

5. Lloyd (Rev. Dr.), an account of rain which had 
fallen, with different winds, for five consecutive years, 
at Toomavora, county of Limerick, as observed by the 
Rev. Thomas Knox. 

6. Powell (Prof.) on elliptic polarisation. 

7. Lawson (H.) on a meteorological thermometer- 
stand. 

1. The first report was, briefly, that no pro- 
gress had been made. 

2. The second was deferred, to be taken in 
conjunction with Mr. Stratford’s report on the 
British Association Catalogue, which is com- 
pleted. 

3. Mr. Dent explained his newly-invented 
ship’s compass, in which the card and the mag- 
nets are placed on a vertical axis; by which 
arrangement the card is constrained to move 
very nearly in the horizontal plane. The ends 
of the axis act on flat diamonds; and the holes 
are of ruby, precisely as the balance in a chro- 
nometer is suspended. Mr. Dent observed 
that, while this mode of suspension was freer to 
vibrate than the ordinary concave and convex 
surfaces, it also had the effect of raising the 
compass in the scale of scientific instruments, 
as it afforded the means of invertion, so as to 
effect a double reading—a mean between the 
two—always giving the true magnetic meridian 
at the time of observation; and therefore free 
from diurnal or secular change in the position 
of the needle. Another great desideratum is 
effected by having the power of rotating the 
frame with the card, which affords the oppor- 
tunity, by centrifugal force, of so arranging 
the inertia round the centre as to reduce the 
effects of the ship’s motion on the card to a 
minimum. This could not be done by the or- 
dinary mode of suspension. Mr. Dent said the 
compass had been tried by order of the Admi- 
ralty, and read a part from the official report, 
which stated, that Dent’s compass moved on 
all occasions exactly and admirably with the 
ship’s head when the helm was hard-a-port, 
or hard-a-starboard, while the other compasses 
on board were alwaysin arrears. Dr. Scoresby 
objected to the mode of suspension, and to the 
arrangement of two magnets, one on each side 
of the axis; as, in case one should become 
weaker than the other, it would cause a varia- 
tion in the needles pointing to the magnetic 
meridian. Mr. Dent replied, that the conti- 
nual state of vibration in the card, when the 
point of suspension was higher than the centre 
of gravity, caused rapid wear, and the surfaces 
of suspension were continually varying; and 
supported his method of free suspension by 
again referring to the official report, which 
shewed that the axis was freer to vibrate than 
any compass on board. As to the probability 
of any variation taking place by a change in 
the power of the two needles, it was impos- 
sible; for should the magnetism be removed 
altogether from one of the needles, the other 
would still point to the true magnetic meridian 
by its own power, caused by the terrestrial mag- 
netic force being at infinite distance, and the 
magnet being free to vibrate by means of the 
axis. Dr. Lloyd stated that Mr. Fox had sus- 
pended a needle similarly to the one produced. 
Mr. Dent, in reply, said that Mr. Fox’s sus- 
pension was for a vertical needle, and which 
mode of suspension had been always used ; 
while the present was for an horizontal needle. 
Professor Stavely said that the means afforded 
by inversion were perfectly new, and were a great 
improvement. 

4. The apparatus to be described was stated 
to be so recently constructed (the whole having 
been done since May 21st) that the results ob- 





tained were but elementary trials. Yet he, Dr. 
Scoresby, mightclaim the indulgence of the sec- 
tion, as his so doing might be useful to practical 
magneticians, in thus early describing the mag- 
netic machine referred to, and, as to experiments 
therewith, reporting progress. The construc- 
tion of the apparatus was founded on principles 
which he had previously determined and pub- 
lished in the seventh chapter of his ‘“‘ Mag- 
netical Investigations.” These investigations 
had shewn that magnetic bars might be com- 
bined out of many portions, with much conve- 
nience in the construction and hardening—not 
merely longitudinally as to layers or rows, but 
also laterally, so as to obtain the required 
length by several short pieces. Magnets, in- 
deed, of great size, he had shewn, were not 
powerful in proportion to their masses—the 
smaller masses being, in constructions of a simi- 
lar kind, always the strongest ; so thata magnet 
indefinitely small would be expected to be in- 
definitely powerful in relation of its mass. The 
materials of the large magnets referred to con- 
sisted of bars of best cast steel, of 12, 16, and 18 
inches in length, all of them being 1} inch 
broad, and 4-inch thick. The bars were about 
500 in number, amounting in length to near 
600 running feet. In construction they consti- 
tuted two fasciculz, in form parallelopipedons, 
4 feet long (the middle bars projecting 2 inches 
beyond at the ends), 4} inches broad, and 6 
inches deep. On being tested by their tena- 
ciousness of the magnetic condition, after being 
combined loosely in their respective masses, it 
was found necessary to withdraw about 100 
bars—these not being sufficiently hard to sus- 
tain the severity of the magnetical test. Ulti- 
mately two magnets were constructed, and 
packed firmly in strong oak cases, each com- 
prising 19 layers or strata of bars, and together 
weighing about 500lbs. They were put up in 
thetwoccases by corresponding succession-layers, 
supported by conductors during the process. The 
magnetising was conducted on Dr. Scoresby’s 
new process of magnetic manipulation—a series 
of bars in a line, extending to 4ft. or upwards, 
being overlaid with a slip of hoop-iron, and 
two strokes of the operating magnet passed 
from end toend. The whole extent was found 
to be magnetic in the highest degree—being 
one-fifth stronger than when magnetised by 
any previously discovered process. So rapid 
was the operation, that 115 bars were magnet- 
ised fully, placed in a case, and the power of 
each of 11 layers determined, in an hour’s time. 
The whole 500 bars could be magnetised, placed 
loosely in order, and the power on the comple- 
tion of each fresh layer determined, within a 
space of four hours. One of these magnets, 
when completed, was found to move a compass 
about 8 minutes of a degree at the distance of 
104 feet; and two, placed in juxtaposition, 
would affect the compass to the extent of 1’ 11” 
at the distance of 200 feet. Had the instru- 
ment, however, been made of hard thin plates 
(the principle which Dr. Scoresby had origin- 
ally recommended), the power would have been 
thrice as great. The inductive effects were 
very great. Six keys, varying from 3300 grains 
in weight to about 600, were sustained in a 
chain at the distance of 9 or 10 inches from 
one of the magnets; and a power of attraction 
of 15lbs. was exerted by two contiguous piles of 
the two magnets on iron conductors through a 
deal board almost of an inch thick, and a force 
sustained of 3°5lb. with an interposed block of 
wood of 125 inch thick. 

Even with the conductors in the piles, great 
inductive effects were produced. A steel bar 
of 6 inches long was magnetised by one pile 
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of one magnet, with a block of wood of 2 inches 
thick interposed ; and at a like distance strong 
m2gnets were de-magnetised. lron substances 
were sustained against gravity at various dis- 
tances extending to near 2 inches. The elec- 
trical effects, in the determination of which 
Dr. Scoresby was assisted by Mr. James Joule 
of Manchester—the results, though but crude 
and imperfect, were yet striking. With a 
small and paltry armature of two pieces of iron 
tubing, only 6 inches long, and with only 65 
yards of small covered wire in each, water 
was freely decomposed so as to yield a cubic 
inch of gas per minute, and copper was deposi- 
ted from solution at the rate of 1:2 grain per 
minute. With another armature of letter Ushape 
a more intense action was yielded, though 
only 100 yards of coated wire were used. The 
spark and scintillations produced by the de- 
flagration of steel were brilliant and beautiful ; 
and even when the armature revolved but once 
in 16 seconds, the sparks were both visible and 
audible. But these results were stated to be 
only proximate: other experiments with larger 
and more complete armatures were contem- 
plated, when no doubt further powers would 
be developed. Unfortunately, the principles 
on which the efficacy of magneto-electric ar- 
rangements depended had not been investigated 
satisfactorily ; so that every new enterprise in 
magneto-electricity was in measure contingent. | 
Dr. Scoresby stated, that so accurately had his | 
anticipations been fulfilled in practice as to the 
results of the principles developed in his mag- 
netical investigaticns, that he could have no 
doubt (if it might serve any useful purpose) 
that an effective magnet as large as the lower- 
mast of a first-rate ship of war might be con- 
structed, and that such a machine would in- 
fluence the compass in a measurable quantity 
at a distance considerably beyond a mile— 
possibly two. Even cast iron, in thin hard 
castings, might probably be made available 
for, the construction of an effective monster- 
magnet, 

Mr. Roberts described a new form of electro- 
magnet which he had devised. It consisted of | 
a piece of soft iron 6 inches square, and 14 
inch thick, with grooves planed in it 14 inch 
apart, and to about half the depth; the co- 
vered copper wire passing along the grooves. 
It sustained upwards of 3000 lbs. weight. 

5. Dr. Lloyd communicated the results of the 
elaborate series of observations made by the 
Rev. T. Knox, explaining their graphical re- 
presentation. The monthly average of rain in 
the locality named above was 3 inches; No- 
vember and July were the wettest months, and 
April the driest. 

During the discussion that ensued on the 
pesition of the rain-gauge most favourable for 
true results—(we regretted the absence of Pro- 
fessor Phillips, who has so perseveringly and 
extensively worked out this question, the first 
part of his experience having been given last 
year at York)—Mr. Ogilby drew attention to 
the relation of the geological formation of a 
district to the fall of rain. Travelling to Cam- 
bridge, he had departed from London in heavy 
rain, which continued incessantly to the ex- 
treme of the London clay: beyond that, no rain 
had fallen, the roads being dusty. 

6. Prof. Powell’s communication was supple- 
mentary to that of last year, with reference 
principally to a main point stated there, which 
he wished to alter: from farther experiments, 
he was now satisfied that there was no change 
of plane at small incidences. He stated also 
that he had observed elliptic polarisation from 








plumbago; and in one instance, where there was 











no metal, from Indian ink, which was nearly 
pure carbon. The elliptic polarisation. from 
the latter was of small amount, but there was 
no doubt of the fact. The questions there- 
fore arose—at what point metal affects light? 
whether the metallic character is essential to 
the phenomenon, or what may be the cause? 
and as to whether, though not apparent, there 
is a continuity of laws from metals to trans- 
parent bodies ? 

Prof. J. Forbes suggested that the effect pro- 
duced from Indian ink may be due to the coats 
of glue or isinglass. 

Prof. Airey remarked upon the great step 
made by Prof. M Cullagh in establishing the 
laws, although the mechanical data were defi- 
cient. 

Sir J. Herschel spoke in so low a tone that 
ke was scarcely audible to those near him. He 
advocated the corpuscular theory, explaining 
the phenomena by polarities, attraction and 
repulsion, rotation, &c. 

Prof. Airey would like to see a complete 
theory; he greatly, however, preferred the un- 
dulatory to the corpuscular, for its exceeding 
simplicity. Take interferences or circular 


|rings, or that strange and apparently inexpli- 


cable phenomenon depolarisation : they were 
conformable to the theory of undulations, but 
the corpuscular theory cannot be so put to- 
gether as to explain them. ‘The former, as a 
mechanical theory, was imperfect; but as a 
geometrical one, perfect. 

Sir J. Herschel stated that the undulatory 
theory assumes different elasticities of media ; 
and if the corpuscular were allowed to assume 
different attractions, then every thing comes out. 

Prof. Challis gave it as his opinion that 
any explanation merely mathematical, and 
without a mechanical conception, was imper- 
fect. 

7. Mr, Lawson’s thermometer-stand was a 
plan for placing the thermometers of all ob- 
servers under exactly similar circumstances, in 
regard to being free from surrounding objects, 
protected from solar action, the same distance 
from the ground, &c. It was stated to be not 
costly, and that the instruments in the stand 
may be easily read off. 


Resuming our general sketch, we come to the 
General Committees : 

Monday.—The preceding minutes were read 
and confirmed. Most warm and pressing in- 
vitations were received from Southampton and 
Cheltenham (both excellently adapted for such 
assemblies), requesting that the meeting for 
1846 should be held in these places, Oxford, 
also, authorised Dr. Daubeny to report the de- 
sire of that university to be the seat of a second 
meeting there; and Sir John Boileau advo- 
cated the claims of Norwich and the county of 
Norfolk for the early honour ofa visit. Thus 
four promising years are before the Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Murchison moved the adoption of South- 
ampton ; shewing how advantageous its prox- 
imity to France would be, the likelihood of 
having all the geologists of Paris as guests, the 
neighbouring attractions, the presence of the 
yacht- squadron, and other essential induce- 
ments ; which line of argument being sustained 
by a deputation from Southampton, and the 
motion seconded in some pleasant remarks by 
the Dean of Westminster (who foretold a 
Hampshire reception to the Association, amid 
these delightful scenes), it was carried unani- 
mously, 

The Marquis of Northampton, after eulo- 
gising the unwearied zeal and important ser- 





vices of Mr. Murchison, from the formation of 
the Association to the present hour, and the 
Dean of Ely, expressing how much might be 
anticipated from his conciliating manners and 
his unceasing promotion of concord and union, 
moved and seconded the election of that gen- 
tleman to be the president for the year 1846, 
This was loudly applauded, and agreed to by 
unanimous acclamation. 

Mr. Murchison acknowledged the honour; 
and said that if his services had been of any 
benefit hitherto, they were more than rewarded 
by this flattering compliment; and he would 
endeavour to redouble them in return. 

The Marquis of Winchester, Lord Yarborough, 
Lord Palmerston, Sir William Heathcote, Prof, 
Baden Powell, and Prof. Owen, were then 
named vice- presidents; and to them were after- 
wards added Lord Ashburton and the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. The name of Dr. 
Richardson was also mentioned; but it was 
stated that he was destined for the office of 
president of Section D. 

Dr. Clarke and Mr. T. C. Moody were chosen 
local secretaries; and Mr. J. Moody (who was 
one of the deputation present) local treasurer. 

Col. Sabine undertakes the whole duties of 
the two general secretaries (no one more able 
to carry them through), and Prof. Phillips and 
Mr. John Taylor continue their official services 
as assistant general secretary and general trea- 
surer. 


Wednesday.— The preceding minutes were 
confirmed, and the following is 


A SYNOPSIS OF GRANTS OF MONEY 
Voted at the Cambridge Meeting, June 1845, with the 
name of the Member who alone, or as the first of the 
Committee, is entitled to draw for the Money. 
Kew Observatory. 
Establishment under the direction of the 
Council ‘ ° * ° ° . * ae 8 e 
Mathematical and Physical Science. 
Osler, ig oe sgn attending anemometers 
(balanceto be paid) .  . *. . . U1 6 
Ermann, A.—Computation of the Gaussian 
constants for 183! ‘ : a ° . *O 0 
Birt, —.— Researches on atmospheric waves 7 0 
Chemical Science. 
Schunck, Dr.—On colouring matters . - 000 
Geology. 
Murchison, R. I.—Completion of examina- 
tion of fossil fishes of the London clay . 100 0 0 
Zoology and Botany. 
Carpenter, Dr.— Microscopic examination 
of fossils. ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Strickland, H. E.—Vitality of seeds. - 10 
Portlock, Capt.—Marine zoology of Corfu. 10 
Forbes, Prof.—Marine zoology of Britain . 10 
Hodgkin, Dr.—Varieties of the human race 15 
Owen, Prof.—Marine zoology of Cornwall . 10 
Medical Science. 
Erichsen, I. E.—Expenses of researches in 
asphyxia (balance to be paid) . . » Us 
Statistics. 
Laycock, Dr.—Statistics of sickness and 
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mortalityinYork . .  . - 000 
Mechanics. 
Hodgkinson, E.—Strength of materials . 60 0 0 
£4180 13 8 
RECOMMENDATIONS NOT INVOLVING GRANTS OF 
MONEY. 

That Reports be requested from M. Dove, on the 
reduction of meteorological observations at the Van 
Diemen’s Land Observatory. The Astronomer Royal, 
on a similar reduction of the observations at the 
Greenwich Observatory. Professor Challis, on the 
progress and present state of astronomy. Mr. Stokes, 
on recent researches on hydrodynamics. The Dean of 
Ely, on the recent progress of that part of analysis 
which relates to the theory of equations. Mr. Phil- 
lips, on anemometrical instruments. Mr. Ellis, on 
the recent progress of analysis. Mr.T. Stevenson, on 
the force of waves at different depths. Mr. Mallet, on 
the corrosion of iron rails. Mr. Hunt, on the influ- 
ence of light upon the growth of plants. Mr. Hunt, 
on the actinograph. Dr. Perey and a committee, on 
examination of crystalline slags. _Dr. Hodgkin and a 
committee, on the varieties of the human race. Prof. 
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Owen and a committee, on periodical phenomena in 
animals and vegetables. Dr. Latham, on ethno- 
graphical philology. Dr. Royle, on the geographical 
distribution of plants in India. Prof. Forbes, on the 
results of the dredging operations. Mr. Porter, on 
the statistics of the iron trade. Mr. Rennie and a 
committee, on the fountain at Chatsworth. 

That the following communications presented to this 
meeting be printed entire in the Transactions of the 
Association, viz. :—M. Boguslawski, on the comet of 
1843. M. Paul Ermann, on the etfect of friction on 
thermo-electricity. Baron Senftenberg, on the self- 
registering instruments in use at Senftenberg. Baron 
Waltershausen, on Etna. Col. Sabine, on the meteor- 
ology of Bombay. Mr. Porter, on savings’ banks. 

That the title of Section E. be in future the ‘* Sec- 
tion of Physiolozy.”” 

That it be referred to a council to take into consi- 
deration, previous to the next meeting, the expediency 
of discontinuing the Kew Observatory. : 

That the president of the British Association, in 
conjunction with a committee, be requested to make 
a representation to Her Majesty’s Government for a 
grant in further aid of the publication of the re- 
searches of Dr. Falconer, and Captain Cautley of the 
Bengal Artillery, on the fossil fauna of northern India. 

That the president of the British Association, in con- 
junction with a committee, be requested to prepare 
materials for a map of the distribution of coal over 
the glube, with an explanatory report, and to solicit 
the assistance of Her Majesty’s Government in carry- 
ing the same into effect. 

That a committee, consisting of Sir J. Herschel, the 
Astronomer Royal, and Lieut. Stratford, be requested 
to arrange for the gratuitous distribution of 150 copies 
of the British Association Catalogue of Stars to public 
institutions, and 25 copies to individuals. 

That ten copies of the British Association Catalogue 
be placed at the disposal of Lieut. Stratford. 





1, That the magnetic observatory at Greenwich be 
permanently continued upon the most extensive and 
efficient scale that the interests of the sciences of 
magnetism and meteorology may require. 

2. That it be earnestly recommended to the provost 
and fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, to continue the 
magnetical and meteorological observations at the ob- 
servatory instituted by that university. 

3. That it be recommended to continue the observ- 
atory at Toronto upon its present footing until the 
3lst December, 1848, unless in the mean time arrange- 
ments can be made for its permanent establishment. 

4. That it be recommended to continue the observ- 
atory at Van Diemen’s Land until the 3lst December, 
1848, unless in the mean time arrangements can be 
made for its permanent establishment. 

5. That it be recommended that the observatory at 
St. Helena should be continued upon its present es- 
tablishment for a period terminating on the 3lst De- 
cember, 1848, for special meteorological objects. 

6. That it be recommended that the building and 
materials of the magnetical and meteorogical observ- 
atory at the Cape of Good Hope should be transferred 
to the astronomical observatory, to which an assistant 
should be added, for the purpose of making absolute 
magnetical determinations. 

7. That it be recommended to the Court of Direc- 
tors of the East India Company, that the observato- 
ries of Simla and Singapore be discontinued at the 
end of the present year; but that the magnetic and 
meteorological observations now made at Bombay and 
Madras be permanently continued, in connexion with 
the astronomical observations at these stations ; and 
that it be further recommended to the Court of Di- 
rectors to sanction the my ee made by Mr. Elliot for 
a magnetic survey of the Indian seas, to commence at 
the close of the present year. 

8. That it be recommended that the Canadian sur- 
vey be continued until the connexion of Toronto with 
the American stations be completed, 

9. That it be recommended that advantage should 
be taken of every opportunity of extending magnetic 
surveys in regions not hithertu surveyed, and in the 
neighbourhood of magnetic observatories. 

10. That it be strongly recommended that the staff 
of Col. Sabine’s establishment at Woolwich be main- 
tained, with such an increased force as may cause the 
observations which have been made, and those which 
shall hereafter be made, to be reduced and published 
with all possible expedition. 

1l. That this meeting have recommended the re- 
duction of the establishments at present attached to 
some of the magnetical and meteorological observa- 
tories, in the full confidence that, if after careful dis- 
cussion of the observations made to the end of 1845 
there should appear to be reason for restoring some 
of those establishments, and for forming new ones, 
the British government and the East India Company 
will give their aid with the same liberality which they 
have displayed in the maintenance of the existing ob- 
servatories. 

12. That the cordial co-operation which has hitherto 
prevailed between the British and foreign magnetic and 





meteorological observatories having produced the most 
important results, and being considered by us as ab- 
solutely essential to the success of the great system of 
combined observation which has been undertaken, it 
is earnestly recommended that the same spirit of co- 
operation should continue to prevail; and that the 
president of the British Association be requested to 
make application to the British Government to convey 
the expression of this opinion to the governments of 
those other countries which have already taken part 
in the observations. 

13. The British Association assembled at Cambridge 
cannot permit the proceedings of this meeting to ter- 
minate without expressing their sense of great obli- 
gation to the eminent foreign gentlemen who have 
taken part in the discussions of the conference, and 
whose unwearied attention has been most effectively 
bestowed on every part of the proceedings. 

14. That the committee: which has hitherto con- 
ducted the co operation of the British Association in 
the system of combined observations be reappointed, 
for the purpose of preparing a report to accompany 
the presentation to the British Government and to the 
Directors of the East India Company, of the resolu- 
tions passed at this meeting, and that the Marquis of 
Northampton, Sir John Lubbock, Bart., Professor 
Christie, and Professor J. D. Forbes, be added to the 
committee, 

Resolved, in conformity with the express opinion of 
the magnetic conference, sanctioned by the committee 
of recommendations—“ That it is highly desirable to 
encourage by specific pecuniary reward the improve- 
ment of self-recording magnetical and meteorological 


apparatus ; and that the president of the British As- | 


sociation and the president of the Royal Society be re- 
quested to solicit the favourable consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government to this subject. 

Some discussion arose upon the discontinu- 
ance of Kew Observatory (which was to have 
been the local habitation and home of the 
Association!); but the ensuing year was left for 
the reconsideration of the subject by the coun- 
cil, and the adoption of the measure only sup- 
ported against a pretty general feeling on the 
grounds of expense, and the improved and ex- 
tended performance of the same observations 
at the Greenwich Observatory. 

The next topic led to a long debate, and 
ultimately two divisions (arare thing at these 
meetings): it was, the recommendation to 
give the new name of the Section of Phy- 
siology to that erst called the Section of Medi- 
cal Science. The chief members of Section D. 
thought this to be an invasion of their province, 
and opposed it; the opposite opinion was 
maintained by the Marquis of Northampton, 
the Dean of Ely, Dr. Sargent, &c. An amend- 
ment, moved by Professor Allman, and seconded 
by Mr. Ogilby, was lost by a vote of (we be- 
lieve) 16 to 9, and the original question carried 
by a majority of three, the numbers being 15 
to 12. 





Before we close this week’s account of the 
Association, we may offer a few remarks on its 
general character. 

That it was nothing like the former splendid 
meeting at Cambridge, is a fact not to be dis- 
puted; but still, as far as science was concern- 
ed, and also in respect to separate hospitalities, 
it was a gratifying congress. The magnetic 
and meteorological question alone would have 
made it eminent in the scientific progress of the 
age; but several other sections have also done 
notable work. It may be observed in this view, 
that Section A. has been nearly absorbed by the 
magnetic conferences: but Section B. has done 
more than usually well; and in agriculture, the 
conditions of iron, and more occult investiga- 
tions of electricity and light, its labours have 
been very valuable and useful. The Section of 
Geology, C., has not been so prominent or pro- 
ductive of novel information; but again, Sec- 
tion D., Natural History, has held a memorable 
sederunt, and brought forward many matters of 
great interest both as refers to science and 
utility. The other three sections have enjoyed 
but a bare existence. E., the Medical, struggled 











| through some able papers only during the last 
|days, and changed its name for the time to 
jcome. F., Statistics, though but thinly attended, 
and with few communications, had two or three 
papers of much public consequence; and those 
on iron, savings’ banks, and education, are de- 
serving of particular praise. ‘The Mechanics, 
|G., were all but put down; yct a few brief 
statements which occupied their abbreviated 
sittings were worthy of more notice. This sec- 
tion was in no favour at the seat of learning 
and among the teachers of knowledge; and 
should not other measures be adopted, it will 
probably become either a very inferior or oc- 
casional portion of the annual meetings, or be 
abandoned altogether. 

Moving from the scientific to the hospitable 
and social forms of these assemblages, we must 
say that the sequel of this year’s doings con- 
vinces us more and more strongly that some- 
| thing more of gala and entertainment must be 
| restored to render these meetings as attractive 
| and productive as they were on former and 
| better occasions. Owing to certain feelings of 
| dislike and jealousies within the University of 
| Cambridge, there was a total. want of common 
reunion among the associated members. A 
large party of persons of rank partook of 
the courtesies of Trinity College, and a num- 
ber of other visitors were kindly treated by 
several colleges; but the mass of the As- 
sociation was entirely neglected; and there 
was a visible and disagreeable line of demarca- 
tion between those who were fortunate enough 
to be known, or have local friends, and many of 
those who were simply the working and the 
most serviceable members, as well as others 
who came to be instructed. Above a hundred 
and seventy ladies purchased tickets ; and their 
healths were drunk (twice or thrice) at the or- 
dinaries; but a cup of tea, or a piece of music, 
or a pleasurable excursion of any sort, it was 
not their good luck to have offered to them. 
So much for the gallant Bachelors of the col- 
leges; not to mention the masters and other 
denominations of the University genus homo! 
But that M. Boutigny, in his beautiful manipula- 
tions, shewed them how to make ice in a red- 
hot crucible, and Prof. Schénbein (i. e. hand- 
some leg) taught them the smell and other 
properties of ozone, the poor neglected sex 
would not have had a single amusement 
throughout the week. Of this same ozone, by 
the way, it was humorously said by a clever 
professor, that it was neither tangible, visible, 
smellable, nor credible. Notwithstanding which, 
it certainly emitted an odour when stimulated 
by water; and to our mind may have much to 
do with our Will-o’-the-Wisps, glow-worms, 
and fireflies, besides the accidents and deaths 
in thunder-storms. Of the interesting pro- 
ceedings of the ethnological sub-section we 
| shall make a separate review. 
| In taking this retrospect, we shouldremember 
that little more than eight months have elapsed 
since we left York (and these the busiest of the 
year for men actively engaged in science), so 
that there has been unusually small time for col- 
lecting and preparing new matter for this meet- 
ing. As we have fifteen months between us and 
the next, we may perhaps make out an adequate 
complement. But we trust Southampton, with 
|the gallant enterprise and zeal of Mr. Mur- 
|chison at its head,* will adopt elder, rather 











* This remark leads us to notice what (having been 
| present) we must call a po gross misrepregsentation 
of this gentleman in one of the local newspapers. Re- 
— the proceedings of the Committee on Monday, 
| by which he was cordially and unanimously elected 
resident for next year, the journal in question says, 
Mr. Murchison “* stated (not very decorously to the Gee 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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than later, days for its model. Remember the 
féte in Trinity Hall twelve years ago; remem- 
ber Dublin (perhaps the best of all), with its 
similar festival, and the delightful morning in 
the Zoological Gardens; remember Newcastle, 
with its sumptuous corporate and other hos- 
pitalities; and forget the Cambridge of 1845, 
the sulks and tempers which have inter- 
fered with its gratifications; and forget the 
preaching of an economy which, if persevered 
in, will starve the Association to death, and 
make its meetings so dry that no distinguished 
foreigner will contribute to its attractions—for 
however such strangers may be partially and 
privately feasted, which they are in London 
and every part of the country, there will be 
nothing to mark a “ British’ and national 
compliment to them on these occasions. 

The annexed is a statement of the attend- 
ance, which was, however, very fluctuating, so 
that we presume there never were two-thirds 
of the number in Cambridge at one and the 
same time. 


Old life-members  . ‘ . > . 313 
Old annual members ° ° ° - 
New life-members . : ‘ ‘ . ds 
New annual ‘ é ° ° ° . J 
Associates ° ‘ : ‘ ° . 413 
Ladies e . . ‘~ F . . 173 
Foreigners ° . ° ° ° . 3d 


Members and associates . 911 
_— - =m 





REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Manual of British Historians to a.v. 1600, 
containing a Chronological Account of the early 
Chroniclers and Monkish Writers, their printed 
Works and unpublished MSS. 8vo. London, 
Pickering. 

Tuts volume has, quite accidentally, escaped 

our attention longer than we intended when it 

first came to hand. The author, as we learn 
from the dedication, is William Dunn Macray. 

His object has been professedly to give a “‘ com- 

plete and accurate’’ account of the earlier his- 

torians of our island ; in which, with every wish 
to give due praise for zeal and industry, we are 
sorry to be obliged to state that he has been 
very unsuccessful. There can be no doubt 
that a manual of this sort would be a very use- 
ful book; but it should be executed by some 
one who has carefully studied the subject, and 
who could apply to the labours of forraer biblio- 
graphers that closer criticism which has been 
brought to bear upon such subjects at the pre- 
sent day. Mr. Macray’s Manual appears to us 





neral Committee) that it would interfere with the ar- 
rangements of the Council, were the meetings to be 
held at any other place than they had decided upon.” 
Now so far from this being true, Mr. M. most decor- 
ously and deferentially stated the strong reasons on 
which he wished the Committee to agree with the 
Jouncil; and they were of such a nature, that there 
could not be a dissentient voice. But if this news- 
paper assertion may displease those whom it may 
concern, we trust they will do the journal in question 
the justice to believe that it can also amuse readers. 
Here is an extract in proof :— 

“The present meeting has been entirely free from 
those objections which in some degree have deterio- 
rated from the high reputation and usefulness of some 
of the former meetings. The present was exclusively, 
and, as some have thought and said, perhaps too ex- 
clusively, a meeting for the advancement of science. It 
has been varied by neither féfe nor festival, save and 
except the very splendid horticultural féte in Downing 
College grounds, and which, when one regarded the ele- 
gantly dressed ladies mingling with grave philosophers 
and staid professors, might have been taken for the Boe 
tanical Section disporting themselves in paradise.” 

Oh, ye calceolarias and geraniums, lift up your 
heads ! ye leet/e moist plats and cottages on tables, 
with fountains discharging sixteen drops of water in 
a minute; ye carpets of flowery blossoms, ye cabbages 
and asparagus, rejoice in your paradisaical existence, 
and on Cambridge illustrious and heavenly for 
ever 





like the crude notes of an uninitiated student, 
made to assist his own studies, chiefly com- 
piled from those most inaccurate of all authori- 
ties, Bale, Pits, &c.; with indications of more 
modern editions, where any have been printed, 
and of such manuscripts as are contained in 
some of our public collections. However laud- 
able might be the author’s desire to collect 
information for himself, we think he should 
have hesitated in publishing it to the world 
until a few years’ more study should have 
enabled him to give his essay the advantage 
of a revision, with the natural advance of 
knowledge and judgment which they would 
have brought to his aid. 

Mr. Macray does not pretend to give “ criti- 
cal accounts of the merits and demerits of the 
respective historians” (which, by the way, we 
think was one of the characteristics of such a 
work mainly wanted) ; yet we certainly look for 
some intimation of the doubts which, rightly or 
wrongly, have been entertained by good scho- 
lars with regard to the authenticity of such 
writers as Gildas, Nennius, and Ingulph; and 
there are a few names which we should like to 
have seen expunged. Such is “ Saint Tysilio,” 
who ‘‘ was the son of Brochisel, prince of Powys, 
who commanded the Britons at the battle of 
Bangor,” and who is pretended to have written 
the history in Welsh from which Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s book was translated. All this is 
too manifestly an absurdity. Geoffrey’s own 
statement is sufficiently explicit, that he did not 
translate from any Welsh book at all, but that 
he took his materials from a book brought from 
Brittany. The evidence of Giraldus Cambrensis 
is decisive that the Welsh had no such work of 
their own in his time, and that Geoffrey’s his- 
tory was not generally received as authentic by 
the Welsh; and it is evident to any one who 
looks at it impartially and with a knowledge 
of the literary history of the middle ages, that 
this same work of Tysilio is nothing more than 
a turning-over of Geoffrey into Welsh. But 
we can point out a still more extraordinary 
instance of the little attention which has been 
given by the author of this Manual to the 
labours of recent writers, and of the important 
omissions into which he has sometimes fallen. 
We have the following account of an Irish 
“historian :” 

“Maurice Regan was secretary and inter- 
preter to Dermod Mac-Murrough, king of 
Leinster. He wrote a history of Ireland in Irish, 
of which only a fragment from 1167 to 1173 
remains. Jt was first translated into French 
verse, and from that into English by George 
Carew, earl of 'Totness, which translation was 
printed by Walter Harris, pp. 1-22 of his ‘ Hi- 
bernica: or some Antient Pieces relating to 
Ireland,’ fol., Dublin, 1757, and 8vo, 1770. 
There is a Ms. which differs from the printed 
copy in the Duke of Buckingham’s library at 
Stowe; but Dr. O’Conor, in his Catalogue of the 
Mss. there (vol. i. pp. 207-211, 4to, Bucking- 
ham, 1818), disputes its authorship, concluding 
from various inaccuracies that the writer was 
not an Irishman.” 

Maurice Regan wrote no history of Ireland in 
Trish, nor was any such history ever translated 
into French. The French poem, of which a 
large portion remains, was the original com- 
position of an Anglo-Norman trouvére (or 
poet), and was not a history of Ireland, but an 
account of the conquest of that country by the 
Normans in the reign of Henry If. Our 
readers will no doubt be surprised when we 
inform them that this original poem has been 
printed and published by the very publisher of 
the “ Manual of British Historians,” Mr. Picker- 





ing, under the title, ‘“‘ Anglo-Norman Poem on 
the Conquest of Ireland by Henry the Second, 
from a Manuscript preserved in the Archiepis- 
copal Library at Lambeth Palace,” in 1837, 
A glance at this book would have shewn at 
once the extreme inaccuracy of the paragraph 
given above, in which it will be observed that 
there is no allusion either to the printed edi- 
tion or to the manuscript at Lambeth. At the 
commencement of the poem, the author gave 
an account of himself, and of the mode in which 
he collected the materials for his account of the 
events which had then just taken place; but the 
first leaf of the Ms. is lost, and with it the name 
of the author himself. The fragment now be- 
gins with stating that his account of King Der- 
mod had been given him orally by Maurice 
Regan, who had been Jatinier, or interpreter, 
to the Irish king in his transactions with the 
Normans. 
* Par soen demeine latinier, 
Que moi conta de lui l’estorie, 
Dunt faz i¢i la memorie. 
Morice Regan iert celui, 
Buche a buche parla a lui. 
Ki cest jest endita, 
L’estorie de lui me mostra. 
Icil Morice iert latinier 
Al rei Dermot, ke mult Pont cher. 
Ici lirrai del bacheler, 
Del rei Dermod vus voil conter.” 
Translation. 
By his own interpreter, 
Who related to me the history of him, 
Of which I here make memorial. 
Maurice Regan was he, 
He who dictated this history 
—_ mouth to mouth with him. 
He shewed me the history of him (the king). 
This Maurice was interpreter 
To King Dermod, who loved him much. 
Here I will read of the bachelor (the king), 
Of King Dermod I will tell you. 
Had it not been for this passage in the poem, 
we believe it would not have been known that 
such a person as Maurice Regan ever existed, 
and his history of Ireland is the mere creation 
of the imagination of some Irish antiquary. 
Mr. Macray is extremely inaccurate in dates ; 
because, instead of examining the books them- 
selves, he follows Bale and the older writers on 
the subject. Alfred of Beverley is stated to 
have died in 1126 or 1136; whereas the allu- 
sions in his own abridgment of the British his- 
tory prove that that book was written at the 
end of the reign of Stephen, probably after 
1150 ; and possibly it was not published till 
the beginning of the reign of Henry II. He 
says that William of Malmsbury died in 11438: 
the date of his death is altogether unknown ; 
but we have most decisive proof that he was 
alive in 1147. Hesays that Ailred of Rievaux 
was “abbot, not of Revesby in Lincolnshire, 
as sometimes stated, but, according to Dug- 
dale, of Rievaulx in Yorkshire.’ The old 
authorities inform us distinctly enough that 
Ailred was first made abbot of Revesby, and 
from thence subsequently was moved to be 
abbot of Rievaux, the parent house. From 
arguing on passages taken at second-hand, 
several modern writers have fallen into the 
same mistake as Mr. Macray. Then we come 
to another abbot, John Brompton, who “ wrote 
a chronicle from the coming of Augustine in 
588 to 1284;” yet he is said to have flourished 
in 1198. This we do not understand; and we 
think also that it ought to have been stated 
that this chronicle has long been believed to 
be wrongly attributed to the abbot of Jervaux. 
There is a great deal of indefiniteness in the 
old and arbitrary way of stating at a venture 
when men flourished. Ralph Niger is said to 
have “been an adherent of Thomas a Becket, 
had his goods confiscated, and was himself ba- 
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nished by Henry II.” This happened in 1169, 
when we should imagine that he flourished ; 
but no, he flourished in 1217, just forty-eight 
years after the period at which he must have 
been in the vigour of life! On the other hand, 
Walter of Coventry, who wrote a history from 
1202 to 1225 (evidently writing in the latter or 
following year), is made to flourish likewise in 
1217. We might go on citing a number of 
instances like these; but we have said enough 
to shew how inaccurate this Manual is, and 
how little it can be depended upor as a work 
of authority; whereas it is only as a work of 
authority that such a manual is of any utility. 
We have long thought that such a manual, 
properly compiled, is much wanting; and we 
grieve that an inaccurate one should be pub- 
lished, not only because it will be the means of 
leading many people into errors, but because it 
is occupying the place of what might be of 
greater utility. A mere table of all the print- 
ed chronicles, whether general or local, and 
whether embracing a long space of time or being 
merely notices of the events of a short period, 
stating the date at which each begins and ends, 
the general character of the events to which it 
chiefly relates, the particular degree of credit 
which each writer seems to deserve, and how 
far each copies the narrative of a previous 
writer, would itself form a most useful manual. 





CENTO. 

Lays and Ballads from English History, §c. By 
S.M. Pp. 184. London, J. Burns. 
One of those nicely got up and prettily orna- 
mented volumes for which the press of this 
prolific publisher is distinguished ; and excel- 
lently adapted to impress the memory of cele- 
brated historical events upon the flexile minds 
of youth. All kinds of versification are em- 
ployed in this instructive task; some in the 
style of Sir Walter Scott, and all of a correct, 
appropriate, and pleasing description. It is 
altogether, as a young lady has just observed, 
“a pet of a book” for children from six to 

(dare we apply the term to) sixteen. 

The Minister’s Kail- Yard, and other Poems. 
Edited by T. C. Latto. Pp. 329. Edinburgh, 
J. Menzies; London, D. Bogue; Glasgow, 
D. Robertson. 

We are not aware how many or which of these 

effusions have appeared in periodical literature ; 

but they are so genuinely Scotch, and possess 
such various merit, that, even at the risk of re- 
petition, we venture to transplant some of the 
specimens of the Kail from the Minister’s Kail- 
yard, in which we find them flourishing, into the 
nourishing greenhouse or hotbed of the Literary 

Gazette. We begin with a descriptive passage 

of much natural beauty. 

“Tt was a night o’ loveliness, 
Like Pity’s smile to cheer distress ; 
The ardent pulse o’ summer’s heat 
In Nature’s bosom seemed to beat, 
Again to warm her languid tide, 
An’ bid her flagging spirits glide; 
But ah! that hectic on her cheeks 
Owre sad 0” past an’ present speaks ; 
Illusive smiles play owre her lips, 
Whose blossoms death insidious sips ; 
How faintly swell her thrilling notes! 
The melting lay unanswered floats ; 
Alake! where are the warblings ey 
That hailed her melodies in May 
Yet with the thrilling notes there stole 
A pleasing sadness through the soul, 
Tuning the melancholy mind, 
In sympathetic concord joined, 
To pensive muse, absorbing grief, 
That courts excess, and flies relief: 
Lovely as Beauty thus she lay, 
Wasting, yet smiling in decay.” 


In the same poem (the Kail-yard) is the fol- 
lowing pretty simile; 





“ How snugly in his elbow-chair 
Our worthy lolls, content an’ mair; 
His ingle sheds a cheerie lowe, 
Like sunshine on the daisied knowe.” 
The humorous is also whimsically handled in the 
subjoined picture of tipsyness and the “ fash” 
of undressing: 
‘«In season blithe, jocose an’ crouse, 
At proper times, sedate an’ douce, 
Fuss about trifles he thought folly, 
Sae practised, an’ behold him jolly. 
His tumbler toomed to hindmost dribble, 
An’ e’en begun to gather stibble, 
He thought wi’ pleasure o’ his nest, 
An’ instant wished himsell undressed. 
Ah! midst our lot o’ miseries, 
What greater can we weel devise, 
Than a’ the torment o’ undressin’, 
Whan bed at ance wad be a blessin’! 
Just as the leaden ee-lid steeks, 
To be obliged to fecht wi’ b—ks, 
When toiling, pechin, are sae sair, 
That sleep deserts you in despair ; 
You haste—but ere you can streek under, 
Somnus an’ you are miles asunder. 
Call spirits frae the vasty deep; 
But will they come ?—nae mair will sleep : 
Grow peevish—cankered—deadly cross, 
He’ll only laugh, an’ let ye toss 
Till mornin’ dawns, then like a pecrie [a top] 
He'll doze down on yer ee-lids weary.” 
The opening of the third canto of this altoge- 
ther Burns-like composition (though undoubt- 
edly far behind) offers another vein: 
“Forth walks the Morn in smiles an’ blushes, 
Th’ enamoured Sun pursuing rushes ; 
A maiden coy an’ timid she, 
A lover bold and ardent he; 
Yielding at length, wi’ heightened charms, 
She melts in his enclasping arms. 
From such embrace sprang forward gay 
The young enthusiastic Day : 
The gentle Zephyr soon he loved; 
Too ardent he! she disapproved, 
But tempering down to purer Noon, 
She sighing, dying, yielded soon : 
Beauty divine—their darling child, 
Serene and sweet, meek, modest, mild, 
The softened image of the morn, 
The lovely, pensive Eve was born; 
The Sun, wi’ fondly lingering rays, 
Wi’ her delighted, climbs the braes, 
Sweir, sweir [loath] to part, yet sinking fast, 
His head unclouded to the last. 
Sad, sad she ee’d the parent beam, 
An’ dewed wi’ tears his closing gleam ; 
Bereaved o’ him, her life an’ light, 
She early sunk, entomb’d in night. 
Thus in the Sun, Morn, Noon, and Eve, 
A type o’ mankind we perceive ; 
The fiery, ardent, brilliant, fair, 
One common fate their final share; 
They rise their destined course to run, 
Glow, dazzle, melt, and all is done: 
Not so!—the re-ascending ray 
Proclaims the dawn of brighter day.” 


These few bits will serve, we trust, to recom- 
mend this volume to the notice it deserves. 


Lays and Legends illustrative of English Life. 
By Camilla Toulmin. 4to, pp. 194. London, 
J. How. 

Tue sweet and graceful writings cf the fair 

authoress are here illustrated in a superabun- 

dant and beautiful manner; so that even if her 
pen had failed, which it certainly has not, the 
vencils and gravers of the artists would have 
sufficed to recommend her volume to extensive 
popularity. It is true that most of the matter 
and plates have adorned other publications; 
but as they are now put together, and in an 
elegant garb, they come with the relish of no- 
velty, as well as excellent arrangement, upon 
the eye and mind. A story of living interest is 
happily connected with romantic memories of 
the past, in prose and verse, and embellished 
with no fewer than eighty-three charming or 
grotesque illustrations after Westall, Creswick, 

Cooper, Uwins, Collins, F. Stone, Newton, 

Gainsborough, Turner, Leslie, A. E. Chalon, 

Rochard, Stephanoff, J. M. Wright, Landells, 

Wright of Derby, and other eminent painters. 

It is not a book for extract; but it is a book 





for the boudoir, the drawing-room rosewood- 
table, the sea-side cottage, the sultry afternoon 
or the rainy morning every where; and we are 
sure that no one can rise from its perusal with- 
out paying the tribute of admiration to the fine 
talent, good feeling, and healthful tone, breathed 
in every line of the gifted and amiable writer. 


May-Morn, and other Poems. By Swynfen Jervis. 
Pp. 32. London, Duncan and Malcolm. 

A Frew playful and classical little pieces, which 

the many friends of the accomplished author 

will be pleased to possess. 


Confessions of the Ideal, &c. By T. Powell. 
Pp. 120. C. Mitchell. 
BETTER in conception than in performance — 
the ideal of the mind failing in the exposition 
of the language. Ev. gr.: 
‘“« Her glance would make his pulses fly, 
Her voice make all things swim 
Around him in one trancéd maze— 
From very rapture dim.” 

The Night-Watch. By R. Trott Fisher. 8vo, 

pp. 44. Pickering. 

Is a dreamy sort of poetical survey of the starry 

heavens, with metaphysical deductions inter- 

spersed. What between poetry and astronomy, 
we can hardly anticipate much popularity for 
the Night- Watch. 

The Ayrshire Wreath, 1845. Pp. 228. Kilmar- 
nock, H. Crawford and Son; London, Smith, 
Elder, and Co.; &c. &c. 

AN annual collection of original pieces, in prose 

and verse, issuing from the immortal locality 

of Burns, and of which we have hitherto had 
occasion to speak in favourable terms. The 
present volume is of similar quality, and merits 
similar praise: we select an example from it. 
“ Day dreamings, night dreamings, 
I charge ye, be still; 
For with false though gay gleamings 
My fancies ye fill, 
Till, with shadows elate, 
I soar high and proud, 
But learn, when too late, 
That the throne was a cloud. 

Day dreamings, night dreamings, for ever afar 

Ye are wandering away neath the sun or the star; 

And the eyes, dim with longing, then brightly behold 

Pure fountains of bliss and the glitter of gold; 

Till Fate, at thy nodding, his fiat will bend, 

And fame, love, and fortune, thy footsteps attend; 

Till honours and glory around thee are spread 

Like sands on the shore of the wide ocean’s bed. 

But begone, ye false tales! 
For ye teach me to mourn 
That in poverty’s vales 
A poor dreamer was born. 
Day dreamings, night dreamings, 
I fear, while I sing, 
That i still love the beamings 
Of joy that ye bring; 
For ’tis pleasant to wander 
Where footstep ne’er could, 
And taste, while ye squander, 
, Each fruit of the wood. 

With sorrow I wake from the bosom of night, 

For the dream on my soul lingers lovely and bright; 

There the shadows still trace the proud pathway to 


fame, 

And the stars have not set that emblazoned a name. 

Day dreamings, night dreamings, oh, teach me to learn 

That the labour of hands may the golden prize earn; 

Though the laggard who dreams may the butterfly see, 

*Tis the vigorous hand alone gainer will be. 

Such, dreams, be your tales, 
And I’ll never need mourn 
That in poverty’s vales 
A poor dreamer was born.”’ 

England Won: a Poem. By J. G. H. Bourne, 
author of the “ Exile of Idria.’” Pp. 219. 
Longmans. 

A poem on the Conquest, which runs in toler- 

ably plain narration, but does not reach any 

high poetic beauties. 

The State Farce. Part I. Pp. 20. London, 

W. Strange. 
Tue author, who will probably never reach 
Part II., nevertheless styles himself “a progres- 
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sive of the present generation” —which being, in 
his case, interpreted, stands for a writer of 
miserable radical trash. Witness: 
“ The support of bigotry, corporations, 
And cupseeiitiane balldegs of stations ; 
The tyrannous swell of our national debt, 
Rotten boroughs, and the whole conserving set ; 
Each has Feudalus blasted for his own, 

His race’s curse, self-selfish to the backbone.” 
The Church: a Dream for the Times. By Cleri- 
cus, M.C.C.S. Pp. 55. W. Strange. 

As if there were not prose enough published 
about the church in our day, we have here 
another of its discussions in verse. The wri- 
ter is a Roman Catholic optimist, and is in rap- 
tures with the idea of its immediate and uni- 

versal sway, when 

“No more the petty sects 

Which hiss and spawn around the church of God 

In meeting-houses numberless, shall wage 

A wordy war upon the claims of truth.” 

The Pilgrim of Beauty, the Cottager’s Sabbath, 
§c. By Samuel Mullen. Pp. 538. London, 
Chapman and Hall. 

Tuts volume is illustrated by twenty - three 

vignettes from designs by H. Warren; and yet 

we delight to read in the preface that the au- 
thor has not the slightest hope of profit from 
it. Blessed is he who expecteth nothing, for 
then he shall not be disappointed. The two 
poems above mentioned have already appeared 
in nearly their present form; and now march 
together in one gay volume, attended by a num- 
ber of minor compositions. Of these we can- 

not say much in commendation: they shew a 

fanciful and poetic disposition, but want the 

pith or refinement which constitute -high and 
true poetry. The vignettes are generally very 
pleasing, and some of them in charming taste. 


The Book of Ballads. Fdited by Bon Gualtier, 
and illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. Pp. 
152. London, Orr and Co. 

PrettTity got up, and whimsically illustrated 

by the playful pencil of Crowquill, these ballads 

assume an antique fashion of speech and versi- 
fication, and apply it to modern instances and 
persons with a ludicrous effect; though the 
subjects;.are sometimes of little interest, and 
there is a good deal of straining after points. 
They will do for dipping. 


Flowers of the Matin and Even-Song. By Mary 
Roberts. Pp. 192. Grant and Griffiths. 
Penne for early risers; though mostly in prose, 
there is poetry enough in this little volume to 
place it among our poetical notices. With a 
strong tinge of sensibility the writer evokes the 
voices of wild flowers, and from thera infuses 
a love of nature and piety. Of flowers, it is 
written in a flowery style; and sentiment and 
religious precept are intermingled with colla- 
teral pieces of natural history, and recollections 
of localities. Young readers may be pleased 
and edified by it. 





The History of Ceylon, from the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time. By W. Knighton, E:q., 
Colombo. Pp. 399. London: Longmans; 
Smith, Elder, and Co.; Madden and Mal- 
colm. Edinburgh, Bell and Bradfute. 

A concise but clear and circumstantial résumé 

of the history of this important island; for 

which the previous Jabours of Turnour and 

Upham (as acknowledged in the preface) have 

paved the way. The events of two thousand 

years, from the uncertain regions of legend and 
tradition, cannot be related in any manner with- 
out conveying much instruction; and we may 
content ourselves with saying, in the present 
instance, that in Mr. Knighton’s hands the 
lessons enshrined in Ceylonese antiquities, 








changes of government, and descriptions of 
popular habits, do not fail to convey very use- 
ful information and the knowledge of many in- 
teresting facts. 

It is not a case, however, which calls upon 
us to pursue the stream of events from their 
source as recorded in the Ramayana to the 
date of British ascendancy, through the multi- 
form ramifications of Buddhism, Malabar in- 
vasions, arrival of the Portuguese, introduction 
of Christianity, interference of the Dutch, and 
finally the deposition of their sultan Wick- 
rama, by the English thirty years ago. 

The present condition of the country offers 
matter of more value to our commercial views ; 
and on this topic we select a few of the princi- 
pal statements given by our author. 

“ Few portions of the British territories have 
advanced from barbarism to civilisation with 
so rapid a progress as Ceylon. In 1815 the 
entire of the interior of the island had sunk 
into the most degraded state; the greater part 
of the country was covered by impervious fo- 
rests, in which the elephant, the cheetah, and 
the wild cat, roamed undisturbed; there was 
not a single road of any extent in the territo- 
ries of the native princes, save a few pathways; 
the people were degraded and uncivilised, a 
degradation to which every year was adding; 
and the vast natural capabilities of the king- 
dom were unimproved. Even the sea-shore, 
which had been for nearly four centuries under 
European control, was only known by the line 
of forts which encircled it, and, from its per- 
petual disturbances, was almost as barbarous 
as the interior. Since that period but twenty- 
nine years have elapsed. Eleven lines of pub- 
lic carriage-roads now traverse the country in 
almost every direction, of which one completely 
encircles the island.* Another, ‘ the Simplon 
of the East,’ runs from Colombo, the seat of 
government, to Candy,t+ the capital of the in- 
terior, and the centre whence civilisation and 
cultivation are gradually radiating in every di- 
rection. Another extends in a north-eastern 
direction from Colombo to Trincomalee, a dis- 
tance of 160 miles, through the wildest part of 
the country, which it will be a powerful instru- 
ment in improving. By these three, all the 
chief towns of the island (Colombo, Jaffua, 
Trincomalee, Matura, and Galle,) communicate 
with each other ; and by the others the most 
improved districts are easily accessible. Cey- 
lon was anciently divided into a number of 
petty districts, denominated fkorles, of which 
the boundaries were exceedingly irregular, and 
are now unknown. It has been divided by the 
British Jegislature into five provinces — the 
northern, southern, eastern, western, and cen- 
tral. The capitals of the various provinces 
have populations varying from ten to forty 
thoysand, and the other villages are propor- 
tionately less. The increase of the population 
(partly caused by the influx of labourers for 
the coffee-estates from the continent) is an 
evident proof of the advancement of the island. 
In 1832 the entire population scarcely amounted 
to 1,000,000, of whom 6500 were whites; in 
1842 it had increased to 1,337,000, of whom 
about 7500 were whites; whilst in 1843 it is 
stated at 1,442,000; being an increase, in a 
single year, of 105,000. This amount of popu- 
lation gives but fifty-nine individuals to a 
square mile, in the excessively fertile and pro- 
ductive Ceylon ; whilst, in comparatively bar- 
ren England, there is a proportion of 259 to 
the same area. In ancient times there can be 
no doubt that the island supported a popula- 





* Alength of 764 miles. + Seventy-two miles. 














tion at least five times as great as it now does, 
and that too when it was exporting grain to 
the continent ; now, however, large annual im- 
portations of rice meet a rapid sale, at very 
fluctuating prices—an evil which the govern- 
ment could prevent by renewing the embank- 
ments of a very few of the tanks; and in a 
short time Ceylon, instead of importing, would 
be exporting large quantities of grain. Not 
only are these tanks useless now, but, from the 
saturation of the soil by the abundant rains, 
they become the nests of pestilence and ma- 
laria—a truth fatally confirmed by the present 
unhealthiness (almost deadliness, indeed,) of 
the climate of Anuradhapoora, the former ca- 
pital of the island. The revenue of Ceylon 
consists chiefly of customs, duty on cinnamon, 
land-rents and customs, licenses, salt-farms, 
judicial stamps, taxes on lands and houses, &c. 
The largest items of the expenditure are of 
course the civil, judicial, and revenue charges, 
the military maintenance, and the expense of 
building. From the pearl-fishery in the Gulf 
of Manaar large sums have been drawn by the 
British government, which makes the returns 
of income somewhat irregular, as an interval 
of a few years sometimes elapses between the 
successive fishings.”’* 

“ The ecclesiastical establishment of the is- 
land bears a great disproportion to its size and 
importance. For the instruction of nearly a 
million and a half of subjects, there are main- 
tained by government one archdeacon, nine 
European colonial chaplains,t two Singhalese, 
and one Malabar, i. e. an average of about 
100,000 souls for the cure of a single clergy- 
man! ‘The whole of the ecclesiastical expen- 
diture of 1842 amounted to 77341., the judicial 
to nearly 50,000/. Fortunately, however, where 
government is remiss, patriotism and piety step 
in to supply the deficiency. ‘Ihe Gospel Pro- 
pagation Suciety maintains three missions. The 
Church Missionary Society maintains four sta- 
tions and eleven missionaries. The Wesleyan 
Society has nineteen missionaries and assistauts, 
the assistants being likewise styled ‘ reverend.’ 
To the honour of this society we must mention, 
that two useful monthly publicationsissue from its 
press, the ‘ Friend’ andthe * Lanka Nidhana’ (the 
‘ Treasure of Ceylon’), the latter in Singhalese. 
The Baptist Mission maintains three clergymen 
and sixteen assistants, and from its press issues 
a monthly work in English and Singhalese. 
The American Ceylon Mission has eleven mis- 
sionaries and three assistants. It also main- 
tains two boarding-schools, and sends forth a 
bi-monthly paper in English and Tamil (Ma- 
labar). The Roman Catholic Church main- 
tains twenty-two missionaries, a vicar-general, 
and a bishop. With regard to education, much 
has been done, and much remains to do. Fifty 
schools, containing 2300 scholars, are main- 
tained by government, of which the Colombo 
academy is the most important, and will pro- 
bably be chartered as a college at some future 
period. The Church Mission maintains ninety- 
eight schools, containing about 3000 scholars, 
and the other religious bodies in proportion. 
An improved system of scholastic superintend- 
ence, and a regular educational plan, are greatly 
wanting throughout the entire island; and un- 
till these are provided, its education must con- 
tinue imperfect. In a commercial point of view 
Ceylon is rapidly improving. In 1831 the 
value of the exports from the island to Great 





* There is no return for ten years; during which 
time, owing to some mismanagement or other, the 
pearl-fishery has been discontinued.—Ed. L. G. 

+ Six of the Established Church, one of the Scotch 
Church, and one of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
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Britain was 60,000/., to other parts of the 
world 92,0007. During the same year the value 
of imports from Great Britain was 28,500/., and 
from other places 354,000/. Ten years after- 
wards, in 1841, the exports to Great Britain 
equalled 247,000/., to other parts of the world 
97,0002. ; whilst the imports from Great Britain 
had increased to 162,000/., and from elsewhere 
to 401,0007. In 1842 the rate of increase was 
nearly doubled, the following being the re- 
turns: — Exports to Great Britain 327,000/., 
elsewhere 94,0007. Imports from Great Bri- 
tain, 204,000/., elsewhere 417,0007. The in- 
crease in the value of the exportsischiefly caused 
by the quantities of coffee now produced in 
the island, almost the whole of which finds 
a profitable market in the mother country. 
New estates are, however, continually being 
commenced ; and there can be little doubt that 
in ten years more the exports will have doubled 
their present value, and sugar will have become 
nearly as important an item as cinnamon, coffee, 
and cocoa-nut oil. Perhaps no country in the 
world is better adapted for the growth of coffee 
and the sugar-cane than the interior and ma- 
ritime provinces of Ceylon; and the rapidity 
with which the mountainous districts are coming 
into cultivation attests that its advantages are 
not being overlooked. The civil servants of 
the colony, and those otherwise connected with 
the island, are at present the most extensive 
planters; and the returns of the lands sold for 
a few past years will exhibit the increased de- 
sire for embarking in so profitable a specula- 
tion.” 

Between 1834 and 1842 nearly 150,000/. 
were embarked in coffee-plantations, and much 
of that amount by officers in the civil service, to 
whom the government sold the acres -and pro- 
fited largely thereby. Yet it is but too true 
the Colonial Office has suddenly turned round 
upon the purchasers (wko purchased from it), 
and declared not only that no coffee-plantation 
shall be hereafter bought, nor any continue to 
be held, by a civilian in its service, but that 
those who have embarked their fortunes in 
this property shall immediately and altogether 
dispose of it, or relinquish their appointment. 
We do not venture to assert that this resolution 
is not politically a correct one; but it does ap- 
pear to us to be imposing a hardship—after 
being a party, if not the inviters, to a bargain, 
reaping a profit from it, and being cognisant of 
every circumstance—to resort to a measure 
which, by glutting the market, must ruinously 
depreciate the property so sold. Surely a 
time should be allowed to admit of retiring 
from this position without such serious loss; 
and individuals who have laid out large sums 
in improvements, entered into partnership- 
connexions, or otherwise embarked their means 
on the faith of these agreements, should have 
every facility to disencumber themselves of the 
wen return to their civil status quo un- 

urt. 





Lales of the North American Indians, and Adven- 
tures of the Early Settlers in America. By 
Barbara Hawes. 12mo, pp. 362. Longmans. 

CoLLEcTED from numerous sources, we have 

in this neat volume above thirty relations 

thrown together consonant to the above title- 
page. They describe, in an easy style, the 
varieties of the red men’s lives, their customs 
and distinguishing traits; and as almost every 
tale differs from the rest, we need only report 
to our friends, and particularly our younger 
readers, that they will find much that is in- 
teresting and instructive in these pages. As 
an example; we copy from the chapter on In- 


dian Hieroglyphics a few passages as best suited 
to a literary publication. 

“It is a common custom with the Indians 
on quitting their encampment in the morning 
to leave a memorial of their journey inscribed 
on the bark for the information of such of their 
tribe as should happen to fall into their track. 
But I should first state that Indian camps, as 
they are called, are places where parties of In- 
dians, who were either hunting or travelling, 
have passed the night, and where in cold wea- 
ther these ancient possessors of the forest cut 
down and burnt the trees. ° . x 

‘The manner in which these rude drawings 
are made is as follows :—Upon the bark of the 
birch (betula papyracea) they trace, either with 
their knives or some pointed instrument, a 
number of figures and hieroglyphics which are 
understood by their nation. If an opportunity 
offers, these figures are afterwards painted. The 
sheet of bark is then inserted in the end of 
a cleft pole, which is driven into the ground 
with an inclination towards the course which 
the party is travelling. In many instances the 
whole party is represented in a manner that is 
perfectly intelligible, each individual being cha- 
racterised by something emblematic of his situ- 
ation or employment. They distinguish the 
Indian from the white man by the particular 
manner of drawing the figure, and also from 
the former being without a hat. Many dis- 
tinctive symbols are employed ; for example, a 
party that was travelling towards Sandy Lake, 
in the north-west territory, with two Chippeway 
guides and an interpreter, was thus depicted : 
One English gentleman was represented with a 
sword to signify that he was an officer ; another 
gentleman with a book, the Indians having un- 
derstood that he was a preacher; a third, who 
was a mineralogist, was drawn with a hammer, 
in allusion to the hammer he carried in his 
belt. The figures of a tortoise and a prairie- 
hen denoted that these had been killed; three 
smokes shewed that the encampment consisted 
of three fires; eight muskets, that this was the 
number of armed men; three notches cut on 
the pole on the north-west side, shewed that 
they were going three days’ journey in that 
direction ; the figure of a white man, with a 
tongue near his mouth (like the Azteck hiero- 
glyphics), meant that he was an interpreter. 
Should any Indian hereafter visit this spot, he 
would, therefore, read upon this memorial of 
bark that eleven white men and three Indians 
encamped at this place; that there was an in- 
terpreter in the party; that there were eight 
common soldiers besides an officer; that they 
were travelling in the direction of Sandy Lake, 
&c. Here, then, wasa record of passing events, 
not so permanent as our written histories, but 
full as intelligible to those for whom it was in- 
tended. There was nothing, perhaps, that asto- 
nished and puzzled the Indians so much when 
white men first appeared amongst them as their 
reading and writing; and even now it is a pre- 
valent idea amongst them, that when white men 
are reading they are holding converse with the 
Deity. Writing they consider as much the 
same thing with witchcraft; in which art, like 
a great number of superstitious people in Eng- 
land, they have a firm belief. 

“ A few years ago an English gentleman and 
his friend were travelling through the woods 
in Ohio in search of plants, and had taken an 
Indian lad with them as guide. On one occa- 
sion the gentlemen separated in the course of 
the day, though to no great distance. One of 
them, finding some curious - looking berries, 
which were quite unknown to him, sent them 





by the lad to his companion, with a note, written 








on a leaf torn from his pocket-book, with a lead 
pencil, specifying the number he had sent. The 
lad, tasting them, and finding them good, ate 
them all except two, which, with the note, he 
delivered ; but the gentleman, missing the ber- 
ries, reprimanded him for eating or losing them, 
and sent him back for more. A second'parcel 
was now forwarded, with the number of berries 
again marked on a slip of paper, as the gentle- 
man wished to see how much the boy might 
be trusted: however, he played the same trick 
with them, eating the greater part of them, and 
again giving uptwo only. ‘This behaviour pro- 
cured him a good scolding; upon which the 
lad fell down on his knees, and, in superstitious 
amazement, kissed the paper. ‘ I have found 
out,’ exclaimed he, ‘ this paper is a great con- 
juror: it is a spirit; for it can tell you even 
what it did not see—for when I ate the last 
berries, I took care to hide the note under a 
stone, where it could not see any thing; but 
even there it found out what I was doing—it is 
greater than a pow-wow!’ 

‘ I have heard an anecdote of an Indian who 
was more shrewd, but not more honest, than 
this boy. Having lived long in the neighbour- 
hood of white people he knew their language, 
and had some idea of what reading and writing 
were. He was an idle vagabond; and once, 
when he had been sauntering about all the 
morning, looking at some masons who were 
building a house for Colonel Dudley, who was 
then governor of Massachusetts, the colonel 
called out to him, ‘ Why don’t you work too, 
and earn something to buy yourself decent 
clothes with?’ ‘ And why do you no work, if 
you please, Mr. Governor?’ asked the Indian, 
very coolly. ‘1 no work! 1 do work,’ an- 
swered the governor. ‘I’m sure you no work,’ 
said the Indian; ‘ you see others work, that’s 
all.” * But I work with my head,’ said the go- 
vernor, at the same time touching his forehead 
with his finger. ‘ Well, me work too, if any 
one employ me.’ The governor then set him 
a job, promising that if he did it well he should 
have a shilling. ‘The Indian seemed well 
pleased; and when he had finished his task, 
came and demanded his pay. The next day 
he came again and earned another shilling ; 
but work was not at all to his taste, and his 
perseverance could hold out no longer. His 
money was soon all spent at a neighbouring 
tavern for rum; he then came back and told 
Colonel Dudley that one of the shillings which 
he had given him was bad, and that ‘ the man 
no take it.’ The governor knew very well that 
this was false; however, he gave the Indian 
another shilling, and he departed; but after he 
was gone, he wrote a letter to the keeper of 
the Bridewell at Boston requesting him to give 
the bearer of ita sound whipping. Just as was 
expected, the next day the Indian came again 
begging for money, and interrupting the masons 
in their work. ‘ Here,’ said the governor, 
drawing the letter out of his pocket, ‘ take this 
letter for me, and I will give you a shilling; 
will youcarry it?’ ‘ Me will,’ said the Indian, 
quite pleased, and at the same time holding 
out his hand for the letter and the money. 
Pretty soon after starting he met a man who 
lived with the governor as groom. ‘ Here,’ 
said he to the servant; ‘ here aletter.’ ‘ Well, 
what of that?’ asked the man. ‘ Why,’ said 
the cunning rogue, ‘ Governor. say me meet 
you—give you letter—you take it to Boston.’ 
‘Taking the letter as it was directed, the groom 
delivered it to the keeper of the Bridewell, and 
to his great surprise and indignation received 
asmart flogging. On his return he complained 
most bitterly to the colonel, who was much 
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vexed at the failure of his scheme, and deter- 
mined some day to have the lazy fellow punished. 
But the Indian took good care to keep out of 
his way. At length, however, happening to 
meet with him, the colonel asked him what 
business he had to give the letter to any other 
person. ‘Oh!’ said the Indian, looking at 
him full in the face, and significantly touching 
his own forehead, ‘ Governor say me no work, 
but he work—he work with the head——me think 
me work with the head too.’ 

‘“‘ That an Indian hieroglyphic sketch is some- 
times very expressive will be seen by the fol- 
lowing incident:—A gentleman, living in the 
Missouri territory, met aShawnee riding a horse 
which he recognised as one that had been stolen 
from him a few days before, and he imme- 
diately claimed it as his own property. ‘ To- 
morrow noon,’ answered the Shawnee, ‘ I will 
come to your house, and then we will talk the 
matter over.’ The following day the Indian 
came, as he had appointed, to the white man’s 
house; but when he insisted on having the 
horse restored to him, the other impudently 
replied that the horse which he claimed had 
belonged to his father, who was just dead, and 
that according to the Indian custom he had 
now become possessor ofall his property. The 
white man was exceedingly angry at this auda- 
cious falsehood, and began, rather incautiously, 
to threaten the Indian: upon this the latter 
snatched up a bit of charcoal from the hearth, 
and drew two very striking figures on the door 
of the house; the one representing a white man 
taking a horse, the other an Indian in the act 
of scalping the white man: when he had finished 
this performance, he turned round, and coolly 
asked his trembling host, ‘ whether he could 
read Indian writing?’ and not waiting for any 
reply, jumped on the back of the disputed horse, 
and rode off in triumph.” 





On National Education ; with Remarks on Educa- 
tion in general, §c. By Col. J. R. Jackson. 
Pp. 44... London, Bailliére. 

Tue broad, comprehensive, and philosophical 
principles developed by Col. Jackson in this 
treatise (which has already deservedly advanced 
to a second edition) will recommend it to the 
grave attention of every one engaged in con- 
sidering the momentous problem of national 
education, and endeavouring to devise the best 
system on which it can be conducted. He sets 
out by laying down a great rule : 

“In estimating the probable result of any 
physical action, it is not enough that we exa- 
mine the nature of the action in itself, with all 
its modifications of energy, continuance, &c., 
we must also ascertain the nature of the subject 
to be acted upon, and the kind, the continuance, 
and the energy of the resistance it is likely to 
oppose. This is equally true of moral action. 
Whatever its nature, and how perfectly soever 
it may be understood, little can with certainty 
be predicted of its effects unless we are per- 
fectly acquainted with the nature of the being 
to be acted upon. The neglect of this double 
scrutiny is productive of the greatest errors, 
both in our calculation of results to be obtained, 
and in our estimation of the causes of effects 
already produced. On the one hand, we are 
liable to attribute success to the energy of the 
action, while it resulted more immediately from 
the weakness of resistance; or, on the other, 
to ascribe failure to the weakness of action, 
when in reality it was solely occasioned by the 
force of opposition.” 

This he carries through the discussion in 
every part; to afford a sufficient idea of which 
we should have to reprint the detailed arguments 


in every page. But this would be piracy, not 
criticism ; and we must refer to the publication 
itself for the considerations of spontaneous, 
systematic, intellectual, parental, scholastic, 
social, special, religious, and other divisions of 
education. On the “ social” plan we quote 
one passage, as a sample of the general charac- 
ter and astuteness : 

“The frame of society requires the exertions 
of distinct orders and classes of men, and the 
virtues which secure eminence in one are dif- 
ferent from those which command success in 
another. But this very circumstance proves 
the error of those who regard utility, virtue, 
eminence, &c., as the exclusive privilege of the 
class or body to which they belong, and who 
treat all others as the Brahmins of India do 
those ofinferior caste. All exclusion not founded 
in justice is the bane of society; and as no 
nation more than our own, unfortunately, teems 
with exclusive principles, so nothing can be 
more important in our national education than 
to counteract this illiberal propensity, by see- 
ing that the instruction of our children be in 
no case confided to the members of any parti- 
cular sect, class, or body in the state.” 

On another important point the colonel de- 
clares: 

“ One thing, however, seems to us a sine qud 
non of success; it is this,—a legal enactment, 
by which it shall be decreed incumbent on all 
classes without exception, from the highest to 
the lowest, to attend schools in which the uni- 
versal or general principles are taught, without 
prejudice to their subsequent attendance at 
places of special instruction. This is the prin- 
ciple which must regulate the system and 
equalise its effects. Without such a provision 
all other means will be nugatory.” 

With regard to the author’s own plan we can 
say nothing; it embraces generalisation, com- 
pulsory obedience, and a commensurately vast 
national expenditure, out of which he promises 
the regeneration of the country, and its long 
continuance of being the glory, envy, and ex- 
ample of the world. 





Mesmerism True—Mesmerism False: a Critical 
Examination of the Facts, Claims, and Preten- 
sions of Animal Magnetism. Edited by John 


cious inquiry into the whole subject; the other 
a more unpretending discussion concerning its 
use as a remedy in disease. Dr. Forbes, as 
editor of the British and Foreign Medical Review, 
and as distinguished for scientific and critical 
attainments, comes well in the train of such 
men as La Place and Cuvier abroad; Aber- 
crombie, Mayo, Holland, Elliotson, and Conolly, 
in our country. 

The method which the learned doctor has 
adopted in the proposed investigation has been, 
to trace the analogies of so-called mesmerism 
with other well-known and familiar anormal 
conditions of the mind and body. This is a 
method the value and importance of which has 
been frequently pointed out in these pages, 
more especially when noticing Dr. Binn’s cu- 
rious little book upon the anatomy of sleep. 
Mesmerism could not only never be received 
by the profession, but could never make much 
progress either if left to itself or abandoned to 
empirics, Viewed as the phenomena of one 
nervous system in relation to others, and as 
analogous to many conditions of frequent occur- 
rence, it is at once shorn of that mystery which 
more frequently covered its followers with ridi- 
cule than with philosophic honours. 

The analogies of mesmeric somnambulism 
with spontaneous somnambulism are, however, 
as marked as the simple phenomena of mes- 
merism are with many forms of hysteria; and 
there remains nothing mysterious in the sub- 
ject but the mesmeric medium, the questions 
regarding an occult agency, and the more com- 
plex and less readily admitted phenomena of 
lucidity. 

The first of these are viewed by Dr. Forbes 
as combined of sensible impressions and ima- 
gination. In regard to the agency, he is in- 
clined to the opinion advanced by Dr. Holland 
in his Medical Notes and Reflections, that “ there 
is no well-authenticated fact making it needful 
to believe that an influence is received from 
without, beyond those impressions on the senses 
which are capable, according to the tempera- 
ment and other circumstances, of exciting dis- 
ordered as well as healthful actions throughout 
every part of the nervous system, and especi- 
ally in the sensorial functions.” 

With regard to the more complicated pheno- 





Forbes, M.D., &c. 
Mesmerism in Disease: a few Plain Facts, with a 
Selection of Cases. By Henry Storer, M.D. 





Pp. 92.. London, Bailliére. 

Dr. Forses has not chosen a very happy title 
for his otherwise able pamphlet. ‘ Mesmerism 
true— Mesmerism false’’ is a contradiction of 
terms: what the author meant was, a treatise 
on the truths and errors of mesmerism, and a 
critical examination of the claims and preten- 
sions of animal magnetisers, and not of animal 
magnetism, which, without the manipulations 
or passes of the faithful, could, poor thing, have 
few pretensions within itself. 

The reproach of professional disregard to 
mesmerism as a branch of the healing art is 
evidently passing away. The condemnation of 
the ignorant now only excites pity; the refusal 
to investigate is a just object to deplore; the 
discredit of the evidence of the senses entails 
no great philosophic credit ; and the attempt to 
ridicule recoils most tenaciously upon the as- 
sailant. Even Prince Albert has the reputa- 
tion of having stated before a large party, “ that 
the medical men of this country were conduct- 
ing themselves in a very improper manner, by 
refusing to investigate the facts presented to 
them by the science of mesmerism.” 

Here, however, we have the works of two 








medical men; one a long, elaborate, and judi- 


Pp. 76. J. Churchill. 


mena of lucidity, Dr. Forbes, after justly re- 
marking that there must have been occasionally 
some natural facts in somnambulism to have 
suggested such ideas as clairvoyance, intuition, 
and prevision, goes on to explain and illus- 
trate how such could have sprung from a mor- 
bid exaltation of some faculty or faculties, com- 
pensating, in many cases, for torpor in others ; 
a principle which is in perfect accordance with 
analogy and the recognised laws of any phy- 
siology or mental philosophy with which we 
have any acquaintance. 

Dr. Storer’s little book is a very creditable 
performance, the introduction to which is sen- 
sibly and well written. The selection of cases 
has, however, too much the effect of a puff; and 
the dedication, “ by permission,” to Dr. Elliot- 
son is an absurd piece of flattery. 

There remains, however, little doubt, from the 
medical investigation of mesmerism, that its 
phenomena are of a morbific character, indi- 
cating disordered or exalted states of certain 
faculties, and a condition approximating to 
dangerous mental aberrations. It is thus a 
highly improper subject for public exhibitions, 
but one fully deserving of professional investi- 
gation. It appears, without possibility of con- 
tradiction, to have a beneficial effect on many 
forms of disease, and to be capable ofa variety 
of other applications to science, none perhaps 
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of more immediate interest than the alleviation 
of pain during surgical operations, — ; 

A peculiarity in human nature, in its relation 
to other humanities, which presents such well- 
established phenomena as are here mentioned, 
can be no longer neglected or spurned by the 
intelligent or the humane because it has been 
made use of to propagate a thousand errors and 
statements as false as they have been pre- 
tendedly mysterious; nor can the medical man 
well refuse to consider a subject which, in the 
bearings given to it by the most intelligent and 
studious of his professional brethren, comes 
immediately within the class of phenomena to 
the consideration and treatment of which he is, 
under other names, almost daily called to attend. 

There is one subject to which we feel a great 
unwillingness to advert: but Dr. Storer gives 
a list of periodicals which have entered in a 
dispassionate and unprejudiced manner into 
the question of mesmerism. We decidedly 
claim to stand foremost in that list, who have 
laboured for years in endeavouring to sift the 
true from the false in what we have ever up- 
held, amidst the ridicule by which it has been 
surrounded, as calculated ultimately to pre- 
sent results of importance to science and the 
cause of humanity. 





Nature, an Essay ; with Orations, Lectures, and 
Addresses. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Pp. 
175. London, Aylott and Jones. 

ALMosT every country seems to have its pecu- 

liar and characteristic oratory — witness the 

French pulpit; the Irish monster-meeting or 

Conciliation (so called in derision) Hall; the 

British parliament; and here the American 

Demosthenes. We beg to offer a few speci- 

mens of his style and sentiment; only remark- 

ing that he holds a high reputation in his 
native land. In an oration entitled “* Man the 

Reformer’’ we read as follows: 

“The Americans have many virtues, but 
they have not faith and hope. I know no two 
words whose meaning is more lost sight of. 
We use these words as if they were as obsolete 
as selah and amen. And yet they have the 
broadest meaning and the most cogent appli- 
cation to Boston'in 1842, The Americans 
have no faith, They rely on the power of a 
dollar; they are deaf to a sentiment. They 
think you may talk the north wind down as 
easily as raise society; and no class more faith- 
less than the scholars or intellectual men. Now, 
if I talk with a sincere wise man and my friend, 
with a poet, with a conscientious youth who 
is still under the dominion of his own wild 
thoughts, and not yet harnessed in the team of 
society to drag with us all in the ruts of cus- 
tom, I see at once how paltry ia all this genera- 
tion of unbelievers, and what a house of cards 
their institutions are; and [ see what one 
brave man, what one great thought executed, 
might effect. I see that the reason of the dis- 
trust of the practical man in all theory is his 
inability to perceive the means whereby we 
work. Look, he says, at the tools with which 
this world of yours is to be built. As we can- 
not make a planet, with atmosphere, rivers, 
and forests, by means of the best carpenter’s 
or engineer’s tools, with chemist’s laboratory 
and smith’s forge to boot,—so neither can we 
ever construct that heavenly society you prate 
of, out of foolish, sick, selfish men and women, 
such as we know them to be. But the be- 
liever not only beholds his heaven to be possi- 
ble, but already to begin to exist,—but not by 
the men or materials the statesman uses, but 
by men transfigured and raised above them- 
selves by the power of principles. To princi- 








ples something else is possible, that transcends 
all the power of expedients. Every great and 
commanding movement in the annals of the 
world is the triumph of some enthusiasm.” 

In another called “‘ The Young American,” 
after expatiating on the importance and vast 
changes introduced by railroads, the orator 
tells his audience (the Mercantile Library As- 
sociation of Boston): 

“ Trade goes to make the governments in- 
significant, and to bring every kind of faculty 
of every individual that can in any manner 
serve any person, on sale. Instead of a huge 
army and navy, and executive departments, it 
tends to convert government into a bureau of 
intelligence, an intelligence-office, where every 
man may find what he wishes to buy, and expose 
what he has to sell, not only produce and ma- 
nufactures, but art, skill, and intellectual and 
moral values. This is the good and this the 
evil of trade, that it goes to put every thing 
into market, talent, beauty, virtue, and man 
himself. By this means, however, it has done 
its work. It has its faults, and will come to 
an end, as the others do. We rail at trade, and 
the philosopher and lover of man have much 
harm to say of it; but the historian of the 
world will see that trade was the principle of 
liberty; that trade planted America and de- 
stroyed feudalism; that it makes peace and 
keeps peace, and it will abolish slavery. We 
complain of the grievous oppression of the 
poor, and of its building up a new aristocracy 
on the ruins of the aristocracy it destroyed. 
But there is this immense difference, that the 
aristocracy of trade has no permanence, is not 
entailed, was the result of toil and talent, the 
result of merit of some kind, and is continually 
falling, like the waves of the sea, before new 
claims of the same sort. Trade is an instru- 
ment in the hands of that friendly power which 
works for us in our own despite. We design 
it thus and thus; but it turns out otherwise 
and far better. This beneficent tendency, om- 
nipotent without violence, exists and works. 
Every observation of history inspires a con- 
fidence that we shall not go far wrong; that 
things mend. That is it. ‘That is the moral of 
all we learn, that it warrants hope—hope, the 
prolific mother of reforms, Our part is plainly 
not to throw ourselves across the track, not to 
block improvement, and sit till we are stone, 
but to watch the uprise of successive mornings, 
and to conspire with the new works of new 
days. Government has been a fossil; it should 
be a plant. I conceive that the office of statute 
law should be to express, and not to impede, the 
mind of mankind. New thoughts, new things. 
Trade was one instrument, but trade is also 
but for a time, and must give way to somewhat 
broader and better, whose signs are already 
dawning inthesky. * * * 

“It is true (he observes in an after-part) 
the public mind wants self-respect. We are 
full of vanity, of which the most signal proof 
is our sensitiveness to foreign and especially 
English censure. One cause of this is our im- 
mense reading, and that reading chiefly con- 
fined to the productions of the English press. 
But a more misplaced sensibility than this 
tenderness to fame on the subject of our coun- 
try and civil institutions, I cannot recall. Could 
we not defend and apologise for the sun and 
rain. Here are we, men of English blood, 
planted now for five, six, or seven generations 
on this immense tract in the temperate zone, 
and so planted at such a conjecture of time and 
events, that we have left behind us whatever 
old and odious establishments the mind of men 





had outgrown. The unsupportable burdens 








under which Europe staggers, and almost every 
month mutters ‘a revolution! a revolution !’ 
we have escaped from as by one bound. No 
thanks to us; but, in the blessed course of 
events, it did happen that this country was 
not open to the puritans until they had felt the 
burden of the feudal systems, and until the 
commercial era in modern Europe had dawned ; 
so that, without knowing what they did, they 
left the whole curse behind, and put the storms 
of the Atlantic between them and this anti- 
quity. And the felling of the forest, and the 
settling in so far of the area of this continent, 
was accomplished under the free spirit of trad- 
ing communities with a complete success. Not 
by our right hand, or foresight, or skill, was it 
done, but by the simple acceptance of the plain- 
est road ever shewn men to walk in. It was 
the human race, under Divine leading, going 
forth to receive and inhabit their patrimony. 
And now, if any Englishman, or Frenchman, or 
Spaniard, or Russian, or German, can find any 
food for merriment in the spectacle, make him 
welcome to shake his sides. There never was 
a people that could better afford to be the sub- 
ject ofa little fun than we. An honest man 
may perhaps wonder how, with so much to call 
forth congratulation, our lively visitors should 
be so merry and critical. Perhaps they have 
great need of a little holyday and diversion 
from their domestic cares, like other house- 
keepers who have a heavy time of it at home, 
and need all the refreshment they can get from 
kicking up their feet a little now that they have 
got away on a frolic.” 

Mr. Emerson’s views throughout will well 
repay the time of perusal, and suggest new 
ideas, especially to English readers. 





Egypt under Mehemet Ali. By Prince Puckler 

Muskau. 2d vol. H. Colburn. 
WE shortly stated our opinion of this rhodo- 
montading writer on the appearance of the 
first moiety of the present publication, and 
find nothing to change our opinion in the se- 
cond. The critics in his own country called 
him a Munchausen; but he laughs at them, 
and will laugh at us for thinking them quite 
right. Still he is an amusing traveller; and 
if we could rely on his statements not being so 
over-coloured as to hide all truth and reality, 
we should like his personal accounts of his 
friend the Pasha very much, and also enjoy 
more unreservedly his notes about Dongola, 
Shendy, and Soudan. As it is, and full of doubt, 
we quote a few selected examples. Approach- 
ing Shendy, we are told by the hero of his own 
tale: 

“ The river here is animated by numerous 
birds, and wild ducks and geese abound in vast 
numbers. While I was bathing before sunrise, 
not far from a spot where several people were 
beating their linen, signs were made to me that 
a crocodile was near. In fact I saw the monster 
raise his head now and then above the water, 
at the distance of about twenty paces; but it 
was only a small one, which I did not think 
it necessary to be much alarmed at. My dra- 
goman fetched some Arabs, who placed them- 
selves in a circle round me, and continually 
struck upon the water with sticks, which enabled 
me to finish my ablutions at leisure ; besides 
which, the crocodile did not shew himself again. 
The katsheff, however, blamed me severely for 
my temerity; and, by way of confirming his 
admonitions, related the following almost in- 
credible anecdote. Several of his suite, who 
were present, were indeed ready to attest the 
truth of it; but whether true or false, it is one 





which might very properly be inserted in the 
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next edition of Munchausen’s book of marvels. 
* It is not long since,’ began the katshefi, ‘ that 
a man from Berber settled here, and was well 
known to all of us. One morning he led his 
horse to the Nile to water, and fastened the 
rope by which he held it round his arm, and, 
while the animal was quenching his thirst, he 
knelt down to prayer. At the moment when 
he was lying with his face upon the ground, a 
crocodile attacked the unhappy man, swept 
him into the water with his tail, and swallowed 
him. The terrified horse exerted all its strength 
to run away, and, as the rope, which was at- 
tached to the arm of his dead master in the 
stomach of the crocodile, did not snap, and he 
could not disengage himself from it, the af- 
frighted animal not only pulled the crocodile 
itself out of the river, but dragged it over the 
sand to the door of its own stable, where it was 
soon killed by the family, who hurried to the 
spot, and afterwards found the dead. body of 
the victim entire in the belly of the horrid 
monster.’ ‘Towards noon some hundred negro 
recruits arrived here by water, who were to re- 
plenish the regiments engaged in the war in 
Arabia. They were all dressed in white linen 
shirts, and, to prevent desertion, were shut up 
for the night in the court-yard of the palace, 
where they bivouacked. I visited them during 
the night, in company with the doctor, soon 
after they had taken their meal; but they were 
all lying fast asleep, in the most grotesque 
groups and attitudes imaginable. They had 
drawn their linen shirts over their heads, for 
the inhabitants are invariably extremely care- 
ful in covering that part of the body during 
sleep. The mortality among these men, who 
look so robust and strong, is said to be fearful ; 
and many thousands of them have already found 
their graves in Hejaz; where, for the most 
part, they died, not by the hand of the enemy, 
nor even the baneful effects of the climate, 
which, though unhealthy, does not differ ma- 
terially from their own, but from a pining for 
home. The slave-hunts of the savage negroes 
in the interior, which are regularly undertaken 
every year, to supply the government with 
these unhappy people, is a species of barbarism 
which is utterly inexcusable; but unhappily it 
is so general among all the nations in the in- 
terior of Africa, and so profitable to the go- 
vernors of these provinces, who at the same 
time carry on their private trade in the captured 
slaves, and provide themselves with as many as 
they want, that it will be extremely difficult for 
Mehemet Ali totally to prevent it.” * 

Whilst waiting here the recovery of his dra- 
goman, a boat arrived (he informs us) “ under 
English colours, on board of which was Dr. 
Holroyd, a physician, who has been travelling 
in these countries during the last twelve months, 
and was now on his way from Kordofan. This 
unexpected visit was very agreeable, and we 
passed several hours most pleasantly in con- 
versation with this enterprising and accom- 
plished young man. He had with him a very 
complete collection of arms, and gave much 
information of a singular nature respecting 
Kordofan. Among other things, he told us of 
an independent tribe of Djaalin Arabs, inhabit- 
ing the districts between Sennaar and Kordofan, 
where the very singular custom obtains, that 
most of the women marry only on condition that 
they shall have every fourth day free: that is, 
that they shall be allowed to dispose of them- 
selves on that day, according to their own 





* “ According to the newspapers, he has now prohi- 
bited it; but I question the execution of the mandate 
by the subordinates, and even the entire sincerity of 
it in a higher quarter.” ‘ 








pleasure ; and they accordingly receive at their 
marriage a formal written certificate to this 
effect. In the capital town of Lobeid (not 
Obied, as is stated on the maps) is another 
singular custom. Many women and girls unite 
to lay wait for solitary travellers, whom they 
surround on the road, and demand a bakshish. 
If the traveller refuses the required money, 
they all fall upon him, and, according as they 
are more or less irritated, they ill-use him, and 
give him from twenty-five to fifty severe kicks. 
Dr. Holroyd at first thought this was an exag- 
geration; but one day, when he had paid a 
visit to the governor at his country-house, and 
was returning late in the evening, with a young 
guide, who ran by his side on foot, he was him- 
self attacked by these female waylayers. As he 
was on horseback, he easily detended himself, 
but the young guide was captured; and, on his 
attempting to fight his way through the midst, 
was thrown down, held fast, and, in all proba- 
bility, would not have escaped the fate that 
awaited him, had not a body of soldiers, on 
their way from Lobeid, come up at that moment, 
at the sight of whom the women let go their 
prisoner, who was calling aloud for help, and 
escaped, laughing and screaming, into the thick- 
ets. Dr. Holroyd also told us that at Lobeid 
not only all dead cattle, but even slaves who 
had died, were thrown into the streets of the 
town, where they gradually decomposed in the 
air. The dreadful effluvia hence arising seem 
to be less annoying to the inhabitants than the 
trouble of'removing the dead bodies. Lobeid 
is the most populous and considerable place in 
the Soudan, under the Egyptian dominion. It 
has more than 20,000 inhabitants, most of whom, 
however, dwell only in toguls, tent-shaped reed 
huts, of an elegant form, and only the principal 
people have clay houses, as here at Matammah. 
The whole of Northern Kordofan is a boundless 
savannah, covered with acacias and mimosas, 
partly single, partly congregated, in woods 
abounding with giraffes, flocks of ostriches, and 
numbers of antelopes of different kinds. The 
land is everywhere covered with alluvial sand, 
which contains bog-ore, which the inhabitants 
smelt, and manufacture into very good weapons. 
Isolated mountains rise about Lobeid, the 
Kurbatsh, El Kordofan, Abugher, &c., all of 
recent granite formations; this is the predo- 
minant stone in central Kordofan, and is par- 
allel with greywacke. Lions, panthers, and 
leopards abound in these parts, and Dr. Hol- 
royd stated that the abundance of cattle in 
Southern Sennaar and Kordofan was quite ex- 
traordinary. Many of the inhabitants possess 
herds of above 10,000, all of which find pasture 
in the savannahs; a proof that there must be 
much water below the surface. The doctor was of 
opinion that these countries might be converted 
into the richest in Africa, ifa canal were dug 
from Djebel Moigl, or the Bahr el Azrek, to 
the White Nile, which would not be attended 
with the slightest difficulty. By this means, a 
delta, still more luxuriant than that of Lower 
Egypt, would be obtained between these two 
rivers, as far as Khartoum. This would indeed 
be a real gold mine for Mehemet Ali, where,— 
by the cultivation of cotton, sugar-cane, indigo, 
most species of corn, and senna, which already 
grows wild everywhere,—he might obtain im- 
mense revenues.” 

Getting to the Blue Nile, we read:— 

‘There is a man in Sennaar, who is well 
known to all the inhabitants, and who, on ac- 
count of his invincible courage and his amazing 
strength, is called Tor (the bull), whose sole 
employment for many years has been that of 
hunting elephants, crocodiles, and hippopotami ; 





and though he always combats them alone, it is 
a rare circumstance for one of these monsters 
to escape him. On these occasions his only 
weapons are, a heavy spear, and a short, keen, 
two-edged sword. As soon as he comes near 
the animal, he throws himself on the ground, 
and, like a reptile, creeps stealthily after the 
elephant, till he is almost able to touch it: he 
then quickly cuts the sinews of one of its hind 
feet and instantly conceals himself. The ele- 
phant, not having seen his secret foe, endea- 
vours to hobble on as fast as he can on three 
legs, but loss of blood, and consequent weak- 
ness, soon oblige him to lie down. The hunts- 
man, profiting by the opportunity, rushes for- 
ward, immediately thrusts his lance into a vital 
part, and death quickly ensues. When he goes 
out to kill the crocodile, he takes a couple of 
dogs, nay, when he has not got these, I was as- 
sured that he sometimes even takes little chil- 
dren, whom he binds to the shore, and then 
conceals himself near them, under a heap of 
boughs. The crocodile soon approaches to 
sweep the tempting bait into the water with 
his tail, but he receives the lance of the prac- 
tised huntsman in his neck, who then swims 
after him, till he rises bleeding to the surface 
of the water. The Tor instantly leaps upon his 
back, and thus riding upon him, he has of 
course the mastery of him, and soon gives him 
the finishing stroke. He makes a prey of the 
hippopotamus almost in the same manner. He 
observes the spot where the animal usually 
comes out to graze; here he digs a hole in the 
sand, into which he descends and conceals him- 
self under a quantity of boughs and leaves ; 
when the hippopotamus slowly and unconsci- 
ously passes him, he thrusts his Jance aslant 
into the soft part of the belly, which svon puts 
an end to its life. We may readily conceive 
what amazing courage and dexterity are indis- 
pensable for this species of hunting; but where 
these two qualities are combined in an eminent 
degree, long practice eventually ensures cer- 
tain success, and the feat is accomplished with- 
out much difficulty. Fazoglo, and the moun- 
tainous tracts to the east of the Blue River, which 
have never yet been visited by Europeans, seem 
to contain many natural curiosities with which 
we are totally unacquainted. I was told by the 
principal people here, several of whom have long 
resided in these countries, of a bird whose plu- 
mage is of a brownish red and black colour; it 
is rather larger than a pigeon, the tips of its 
wings are so singularly parted, that when it 
spreads them out it seems to have four wings 
like a butterfly. This bird is very rare, and is 
only seen towards evening. The army surgeon, 
a native of France, who resides here, as well 
as Mr. Botta, the Italian naturalist, who has 
passed some time in Sennaar, have taken much 
trouble to find it, but their labour was fruit- 
less ; its existence, however, cannot be doubted, 
because so many of the natives perfectly coin- 
cide in their representations of it; and al- 
though the statements of these people respect- 
ing antiquities are so little to be depended upon, 
as they have so imperfect a conception of them, 
I nearly always found their descriptions of ani- 
mals and plants quite correct. I have already 
observed, that whenever I have madé inquiries 
concerning the unicorn, I invariably received 
an accurate description of the rhinoceros; a 
fact which proves that the natives do not in- 
tentionally give false accounts to gratify the 
evident wish of the inquirer.” 

With this we close our acquaintance with the 
German Prince. 
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THE IMPROVISATORE; OR, LIFE IN ITALY. 
(Fourth notice.] 

Events (of that kind which we considerately 
leave in the dark for our readers to enjoy in 
making out for themselves) sends our hero to 
Venice; where the romance is wrought out 
with great effect. The adored singer, the pro- 
phetic sibyl, the blind girl, and other chief 
dramatis persone, reappear upon the stage, and 
what was mysterious is cleared up. But be- 
fore handing over the book for the perusal 
of this dénouement, we must indulge in two 
more quotations. The following is a striking 
Italian feature: it occurs near Nepi, on the 
road to Venice: 

“The whole romantic scene would have sur- 
prised any mind, yet perhaps my distress would 
have allowed it to slide out of my memory, had 
not that which I saw further impressed it pain- 
fully, deeply into my heart. I followed the 
narrow, almost overgrown path, close to the 
abyss, towards the broad highway. Close be- 
side me, from over the lofty white wall, upon 
which the moon was shining, stared three pale 
heads, behind an iron grating, the heads of 
three executed rubbers, which, as in Rome, on 
the Porta del Angelo, were placed in iron cages, 
to serve as a terror and a warning to others. 
There was to me nothing terrible in them. In 
earlier days, the sight would have driven me 
away hence; but suffering makes philosophers. 
The bold head, which had been occupied by 
thoughts of death and plunder, the mountain’s 
daring eagle, was now a silent captive bird, 
which sat quietly and rationally in its cage, like 
other imprisoned birds. I stepped up quite 
close to them; they had certainly been placed 
there within these very few days, every feature 
was still recognisable. But, as I gazed on the 
middle one, my pulse beat stronger ; it was the 
head of an old woman! The skin was yellow- 
brown, the eyes half open, the long silver-white 
hair, which hung through the grating, waved in 
the wind. My eye fell upon the stone tablet in 
the wall, where, according to old custom, the 
name and crime of the executed were engraved. 
Here stood ‘ Fulvia.’ I saw also the name of 
her native city, ‘ Frascati;’ and, agitated to 
the very depths of my soul, I stepped back a 
few paces. Fulvia, the singular old woman, 
who had once saved my life, she who had ob- 
tained the means for my going to Naples, my 
life’s inexplicable spirit, did I thus meet with 
her again! With these pale blue lips had she 
once pressed my forehead ; these lips, which, to 
the crowd, had spoken prophetic words, had 
given life and death, were now silent, breathing 
forth horror from their very silence! Thou 
didst prophesy my fortune! Thy bold eagle 
lies with clipped wings, and has never reached 
the sun! In the combat with his misfortune, 
he sinks down into the great Nemi-lake of life! 
His pinion is broken! I burst into tears, re- 
peated Fulvia’s name, and slowly retraced my 
steps through the desolate ruins.” 

Onward to Venice: “I left the vetéurino in 
Spoleto, took a place in the mail, and posted 
over the Apennines in the dark night, through 
Loretto, without even visiting its holy house. 
Madonna, forgive me my sin! High up, on 
the mountain-road, I had already discerned the 
Adriatic Sea as a silver stripe on the horizon; 
the mountains lay like gigantic waves below 
me; and now I saw the blue, heaving sea, with 
its national pennons and flags upon its ships. 
I thought of Naples as I saw this; but no 
Vesuvius heaved itself with its black column 
of smoke, no Capri lay beyond. I slept here 
one night, and dreamed of Fulvia and Fla- 
minia. ‘The palm-tree of thy fortune is bud- 





ding green!’ said they both, and smiled. I 
awoke, and the day was shining into my cham- 
ber. ‘Signore!’ said the waiter; ‘ a vessel lies 
here which is about ready to sail for Venice ; 
but will you not first of all see ourcity?’ ‘To 
Venice !’ cried I; ‘ quick, quick! that is exactly 
my wish.’ An inexplicable feeling drove me 
onward. I stepped on board, ordered my light 
luggage to be sent after me, and looked out 
over the infinite sea. ‘Farewell, my father- 
land!’ Now, for the first time, | seemed rightly 
to have flown forth into the world, as my feet 
no longer trod upon the earth. I knew per- 
fectly that the north of Italy would present to 
me a new style of scenery. Venice itself was 
really so different to any other Italian city; a 
richly adorned bride for the mighty sea. The 
winged Venetian lion waved on the flag above 
me. The sails swelled in the wind, and con- 
cealed the coast from me. I sat upon the right 
side of the ship, and looked out across the blue, 
billowy sea; a young lad sat not far from me, 
and sang a Venetian song about the bliss of 
love and the shortness of life. ‘Kiss the red 
lips, on the morrow thou art with the dead; 
love whilst thy heart is young, and thy blood 
is fire and flame! Grey hairs are the Howers 
of death: then is the blood ice! then is the 
flame extinguished! Come into the light gon- 
dola! We sit concealed under its roof, we 
cover the windows, we close the door, nobody 
sees thee, my love! Nobody sees how happy 
we are. We are rocked upon the waves; the 
waves embrace, and so do we! Love whilst 
youth is in thy blood. Age kills with frost and 
with snow!’ As hesung, he smiled and nodded 
to the others around him; and they sang in 
chorus, about kissing and loving while the heart 
was young. It was a merry song, very merry ; 
and yet it sounded like a magical song of death 
in my heart. Yes, the years sped away, the 
flames of youth are extinguished. I had poured 
the holy oil of love out over the earth, which 
kindled neither light nor warmth: to be sure 
it does no damage ; butit flows into the grave, 
without brightening or warming. * 

‘*1n the morning hour I discerned the white 
buildings and towers of Venice, which seemed 
like a crowd of ships with outspread sails. To 
the left stretched itself the kingdom of Lom- 
bardy, with its flat coast: the Alps seemed 
like pale blue mist in the horizon. Here was 
the heaven wide. Here the half of the hemi- 
sphere could mirror itself in the heart. In this 
sweet morning air my thoughts were milder: 
was more cheerful. I thought about the history 
of Venice, of the city’s wealth and pomp, its 
independence and supremacy; of the magni- 
ficent doges, and their marriage with the sea. 
We advanced nearer and nearer to the sea: I 
could already distinguish the individual houses 
across the lagunes; but their yellow-grey walls, 
neither old nor new, did not wear a pleasing 
aspect. St. Mark's Tower I had also imagined 
to be much loftier. We sailed in between the 
mainland and the lagunes, which, like a crooked 
wall of earth, stretched out into the sea. Every 
where it was flat. The shore seemed to be 
scarcely an inch higher than the surface of the 
water. A few mean houses they called the 
city Fusina; here and there stood a bush, and, 
excepting these, there was nothing at all on the 
flat land. I had fancied that we were quite 
close upon Venice, which, however, still lay a 
mile distant; and between us and it lay an 
unsightly muddy water, with broad islands of 
slime, upon which not a single bird could find 
footing, and not a single blade of grass could 
take root. Through the whole extent of this 
lake were dug deep canals, bordered with great 


— 


piles to indicate their direction. I now saw the 
gondola for the first time; long and narrow, 
quick as a dart, but all painted coal-black. 
The little cabin in the centre covered over with 
black cloth: it was a floating hearse, which 
shot past us with the speed of an arrow. The 
water was no longer blue, as it was out in the 
open sea, or close upon the coast of Naples; it 
was of a dirty green. We passed by an island 
where the houses seemed to grow up out of the 
water, or to have clung to a wreck; aloft upon 
the walls stood the Madonna and the child, and 
looked out over this desert. In some places 
the surface of the water was like a moving 
green plain, a sort of duck-pool, between the 
deep sea and the black islands of soft mud. The 
sun shone upon Venice; all the bells were 
ringing; but it looked nevertheless dead and 
solitary. Only one ship lay in the docks, and 
not a single man could I see. I stepped down 
into the black gondola, and sailed up into the 
dead street, where every thing was water, not 
a foot-breadth upon which to walk. Large 
buildings stood with open doors, and with steps 
down to the water; the water ran into the 
great doorways, like a canal; and the palace- 
court itself seemed only a four-cornered well 
into which people could sail but scarcely turn 
the gondola. The water had left its greenish 
slime upon the walls; the great marble palace 
seemed as if sinking together; in the broad 
windows rough boards were nailed up to the 
gilded, half-decayed beams. The proud giant- 
body seemed to be falling away piecemeal; the 
whole had. an air of depression about it. The 
ringing of the bells ceased, not a sound, ex- 
cepting the splash of the oars in the water, was 
to be heard, and I still saw not a human being. 
The magnificent Venice lay like a dead swan 
upon the waves. We crossed about into the 
other streets: small narrow bridges of masonry 
hung over the canals; and I now saw people 
who skipped over me, in among the houses, 
and in among the walls even ;)fer J] saw no 
other streets than those in whighyabe;gondolas 


*| glided. ‘ But where do the peaple,walk ?’ in- 


quired I of my gondolier; and he;pointed to 
small passages by the bridges between the lofty 
houses, Neighbour could reach his hand to 
neighbour from the sixth story across the street; 
three people could hardly pass each othembe- 
low, where not a sunbeam found its way.» Our 
gondola had passed on, and all was still as death. 
* Is this Venice ?—The rich bride of the sea ?— 
the mistress of the world ?’” 

We have now brought our pleasant labours 
with the Jmprovisatore to a close; and only wish 
we had not, in the justice of criticism, to make 
alastremark. But we cannot shut the work 
without observing that, however characteristic 
of Italy it may be, there is something revolting 
to our tastes and feelings in the liberal use of 
the most sacred terms, and the intervention 
of religion with circumstances that engender 
thoughts very opposite to the holiness of reli- 
gious sentiments. ..The “ Eternal God,” the 
more- worshipped Madonna (as far as language 
is employed), the “* Eternal Mother of God,” 
&c., &c. are familiar expletives or ejaculations ; 
and to us almost as offensive as the vulgar oaths 
we hear in our own London streets. ‘That we 
may not be deemed to blame without cause, 
we, unwillingly, cite a passage in proof: 

“ Poggio visited me, and inquired the reason 
of my depression of mind; but I could not tell 
him the cause; [ could tell it to no one. ‘Thou 
lookest really,’ said he, ‘as if the bad sirocco 
blew upon thee! Is it from the heart that this 
hot air comes? The little bird within there 





may be burned; and, as it is no phenix, it 
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may not be benefited thereby. It must now 
and then have a flight out, pick the red ber- 
ries in the field, and the fine roses in the bal- 
cony, to get itself right. My little bird does 
so, and finds itself all the better for it; has ex- 
cellent spirits, sings merrily into my blood and 
my whole being. And it is that which gives me 
the good-humour that I have! Thou must do 
the same also, and shalt do so! A poet must 
have a sound, healthy bird in his breast—a 
bird which knows both roses and berries, the 
sour and the sweet, the cloudy heavens and 
the clear ether!’ ‘That is a beautiful idea 
about a poet,’ said I. ‘Christ became a man 
like the rest of us,’ said he, ‘and descended 
even down into hell to the damned! The di- 
vine must unite itself to the earthly, and there 
will be produced therefrom a mighty result of 
——. But it is really a magnificent lecture 
which I am beginning. J ought, sure enough, 
to give one, I have promised to do so; but I 
fancy it was on another subject. What is the 
meaning of it, when a gentleman all at once 
forsakes his friends; for three whole days has 
never been to the podesta’s house? That is 
abominable — very abominable of him! The 
family is also very angry. This very day thou 
must go there, and, kneeling, like another 
Frederick Barbarossa, hold the stirrup.’ ”’ 

Now this mixture of the most sacred with 
the profane had better have been softened down 
for readers in Germany, Denmark, and Eng- 
land. It adds nothing to the fervour, power, 
and enthusiasm of the author’s genius and com- 


mand of language in displaying it; and it re- | 


volts minds altogether unaccustomed to such 
association of ideas and collocation of words. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

June 23d (last meeting).—Lord Colchester, the 
president, in the chair. The paper read was, 
‘ Considerations against the supposed existence 
of a great sea in the interior of Australia,” by 
Mr. E. J. Eyre. An opinion, says Mr. Eyre, 
very generally prevails, that the continent of 
Australia is, comparatively speaking, little 
more than a narrow crust or barrier intervening 
between an outer and an inner sea. This 
opinion originated with Capt. Flinders, and is 


still entertained by Capt. Sturt, Mr. Windsor | 


Earl, and others. Mr. Eyre says, it is not with- 
out diffidence that he ventures to differ from 
such authorities, while at the same time he 
thinks his own notion borne out by facts and 
considerations of no little weight. Mr. Eyre 
admits that the nonexistence—at least, as far 
as we know — of any large river, with the ex- 
ception of the Murray, discharging itself into 
the sea on the eastern, western, or southern 
coasts to the southward ofa line drawn from 
Moreton Bay to Sharks Bay, is the strongest 
argument in favour of the theory of an inland 
sea. Nevertheless, other and weighty consider- 
ations militate against this idea; and Mr. Eyre 
has come to the conclusion, that the interior of 
New Holland will be found generally to be of 
a very low level —to consist of arid sands, al- 
ternating with many basins of dried-up salt- 
lakes, or such as are covered only by shallow 
salt water or mud, as in the case of Lake Tor- 
rens; that there may be many detached and 
even high ranges—as the Gawler range—inter- 
spersed among the arid wastes, and that in the 
midst of these ranges there may be rich and 
fertile spots. As far as Mr. Eyre’s own per- 
sonal observation goes, it supports the suigges- 
tion thrown out by Capt. Sturt, that Australia 
was formerly an archipelago of islands, and 





that their emergence from the sea is a com- 
parative modern event. Be this as it may, 
Mr. Eyre founds his opinion against the ex- 
istence of an inland sea upon the following 
three circumstances :—First, the hot winds which 
in South Australia blow constantly from the 
north or centre of the continent, and which he 
compares to the fiery and withering blasts from 
a heated furnace, and the little probability that 
such winds have been wafted over a large ex- 
panse of water. Secondly, the accounts of the 
natives inhabiting the outskirts of the interior, 
who have no knowledge of any large body of 
water inland, either fresh or salt. Thirdly, the 
coincidence observable in the physical appear- 
ance, customs, character, and pursuits, of the 
aborigines at opposite points of the continent, 
while no such coincidence exists along the in- 
tervening line of coast connecting these points. 
The development of all the facts contained un- 
der these heads, and the mention of others — 
such as the arrival of parrots from the interior, 
&c.—constituted the mass of Mr. Eyre’s paper; 
but as mere abstracts would break the chain of 
reasoning adopted by the author, we must con- 
tent ourselves with saying, that however plau- 
sible that reasoning may be —and it certainly 
has great weight — nothing short of an actual 
examination of the interior can satisfy us as to 
the nature of that peculiar country.—lt was 
stated at the meeting that Dr. Ruxton had ar- 
rived safely and in good health at Walwich Bay; 
that he had hired Hottentots and cattle, and was 
about to proceed on his exploration to the in- 
terior, intending to return by the Cape. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

June 17th.—Sir John Rennie, president, in the 
chair. The paper read was by Mr. G. Edwards : 
it described the method employed for breaking 
up the shoals in the river Severn, between 
Stourport and Gloucester. These shoals con- 
sist of marl-rock, so compact and tough as to 
resist all attempts to break it up with the steam- 
dredger, or by prize-bars, or with a powerful 
species of subsoil-plough. Recourse was there- 
fore had to blasting with gunpowder; and the 
process of these operations formed the subject 
of the paper. 

An excellent working model was exhibited 
by Mr. Hyde, of the Otis steam-excavator. 
Several improvements appeared to have been 
made in its form and the mechanical parts of 
its construction, adapting it for dredging under 
water. It was much improved, and seems now 
likely to become a useful and efficient instru- 
ment in engineering operations. 

The following papers were announced for 
reading at the next (the last) meeting: “On 
Siemen’s chronometer-governor,” by J. Woods; 
“On the advantages of working engines with 
high-pressure steam expansively,” by J. G. 
Bodmer. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 
June 10th.—Dr. J. Lee in the chair. Dr. Yates 
read extracts of letters from Dr. Thompson 
at Damascus, containing an account of the 
nature and origin of the recent outbreak in 
Lebanon, and of the progress of the Syrian 
Medical Aid Association. Dr. Platé then read 
an interesting memoir, following up the subject 
treated at the previous meeting by Mr. Wright, 
viz., the early history of Christianity in Arabia, 
and the progress of civilisativu, more especially 
in Hadramaut; a valuable imap of which pro- 
vince he has just completed, chiefly after the 
Baron Von Wrede’s exploration and the notes 
of Dr. Springer of Calcutta, and which map is 








intended as a part illustration of the history 
of the Euphrates Expedition. Mr, Cullimore 
then read a few remarks on the “ Chronology 
of the Sabbaoth.”’ 

June 24th.—Mr. W. F. Ainsworth in the 
chair. Dr. Platé read, in continuation of his 
memoir, an account of the Christian colonies 
in India and China, formed by the Nestorians 
of Hadramaut, and of a monument bearing an 
inscription commemorative of the same, which 
was erected in China a.p. 782, and was only 
discovered in 1625. Several gentlemen pre- 
sent were opposed to the conclusions arrived 
at in this paper as to the emigration of Chris- 
tians from Hadramaut to China; but it was 
afterwards explained that Hadramaut was 
viewed only as a step in the progress of 
Christianity from Seleucia by the Arabian 
peninsula to India, and thence to China, Mr. 
Sharpe entered at length, and learnedly, into 
the negative history of the supposed emigra- 
tion of Christians; and mentioned different 
historians and geographers of antiquity who 
gave no account of it; while he treated the dis- 
covery of a Christian monument of remote an- 
tiquity in China as a “pious fraud.’ Messrs. 
Ainsworth and Johnson were equally energetic 
in defending opinions entertained by most 
Orientalists and ecclesiastical historians, and 
particularly noticed the number of episcopal 
establishments still upheld by the society Pro- 
paganda Fide on the south-western coast of 
China.—A very beautiful marble statue, pre- 
sented by Ibrahim Pasha to Mr. Barker, and 
which had been dug out of the walls of An- 
tioch, was exhibited; as also a drawing of the 
colossal head of a sphinx, which is cut in the 
solid rock, near the same city. Mr. Sharpe 
considered the style to approximate more closely 
to the Lycian sculptures than to the Egyptian: 
the absence of beard was particularly dwelt 
upon.—Some notes for the use of Oriental tra- 
vellers, drawn up by the Venerable Archdeacon 
Tattam, were then read; after which, this being 
the last meeting of the session, the honorary 
secretary, and after him the chairman, addressed 
the society briefly upon the steady prospects 
and flourishing condition of the body. The 
first nine meetings had been attended by up- 
wards of 650 persons; and among the numerous 
communications presented, the council have 
had to deal with some of the most difficult 
branches of Oriental literature. Hopes were 
entertained, that as the objects of the society 
became more known and understood, further 
assistance would be derived from Oriental tra- 
vellers, to the publicity of whose researches 
the society presents so many facilities. The 
first number of a series of lithographed hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, copied from original mo- 
numents, and beautifully got up in folio under 
the superintendence of the council, was laid 
upon the table; and it was announced, that 
among the publications in progress were—]. 
the society’s Transactions and Reports; 2. 
a work devoted exclusively to the original 
papers communicated to the society; 3. the 
continuation of Mr. Cullimore’s ‘“ Oriental 
Cylinders ;’’ 4. Mr. Mussabini’s lithographed 
‘Cuneatic’’ or arrow-headed inscriptions; 95. 
a collection of Greek, Latin, Arabic, and other 
inscriptions, scattered over the East; and 6. 
Dr. Camp’s catalogue of works published on 
the various branches of Oriental literature, 
and which promises to be of great use to the 
traveller. 

PINE ARTS. 

Sir Martin Archer Shee.—Paragraphs have 

appeared in the newspapers respecting the re- 
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signation of the presidency of the Royal | 
Academy by this respected gentleman, eminent 
in literature as he is distinguished in the 
British school of art. It is, we believe, quite 
true that he has tendered his retirement, his 
advanced age and precarious state of health, 
after three years’ endurance, having induced 
him to take this step. No doubt the propo- 
sition was offered after mature reflection; but 
the high esteem in which he is held by every 
member of the body over whom he presides, 
has led them, at a general assembly of Acade- 
micians on Monday evening, to come to an 
unanimous vote to request of him to reconsider 
the matter, or rather, we might say, to with- 
draw his resignation, at least for a time; the 
keeper in the mean while to discharge the du- 
ties of the office. This grateful act was of 
course communicated to Sir Archer at Brighton, 
whither he had gone with his family, to seek 
the quiet and repose so necessary for his com- 
plaint, which manifests itself chiefly by giddi- 
ness and affection of the head. We trust he 
may be enabled to comply with this invitation ; 
for the loss of a man combining so many rare 
qualities for its efficiency and dignity must be 
a serious one for the Academy. 

The Cartoon Exhibition in Westminster Hall 
to-morrow contains thirty-seven productions, 
by various artists, to compete with the prize 
works of M‘Clise, Cope, and Redgrave, of the 
Academy, and Cave, Dyce, and Horsley, not 
belonging to that body. 

Pictures.—The sales at Messrs. Christie’s to- 
day are, first, a very curious series of historical 
portraits, by Vandyke, Reynolds, Zoffany, 
Gainsborough, Lely, Raeburn, Hudson, Ho- 
garth, Dobson, Kneller, &c., shewing “ the 
form and feature” of a number of individuals 
in whom the world takes a great interest; and, 
secondly, a collection of ancient masters—the 
property of the Jate Mr. Digby, canon of Wind- 
sor, and comprising some very fine specimens 
of the highest and most finished art. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A SKETCH. 
A MAIDEN in the moonlight 
Was sitting all alone; 
The shadow of the rose-trees 
Across the green bank thrown: 
And, graceful as a lover, 
The quiet moon had placed 
A beam, just like a fond arm, 
Around her beauteous waist. 
Sometimes with silver finger 
It touched her raven hair; 
Sometimes it sought her bosom, 
As if its heaven were there : 
Or glanced from cheek to forehead, 
Or mouth and chin caressed; 
Or silent sank beside her, 
And kissed the ground she pressed. 
Some wish they were a fairy, 
But no such wish have I; 
I'd rather be the moonbeam 
My heart’s beloved one nigh! 
To chase away the darkness, 
To dwell within her sight, 
And, whilst I lived, to make the world 
To her a world of light! 
Cares Swain. 
THE DRAMA. P 
Her Majesty's Theatre—On Thursday, Mlle 
Taglioni reappeared, on a farewell engagement 
of five nights, and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. On Tuesday, Donizetti’s Roberto De- 
vereux was revived for the occasion of the first 
appearance of Made. Rossi Caccia, who made 
a most successful début as Queen Elizabeth. 
Adelphi.—Peg Woffington, cleverly personated 
by Miss Woolgar, has again been brought to life 
in a piece at this theatre, founded on her bio- 








graphy, and with considerable success. We 
should think it would improve by condensation. 

Lyceum.—Luck’s All, a new farce, from the 
French, may well be deemed worthy of its 
name. Keeley being the inimitable hero of Sto- 
lidity, accomplishing every thing and surmount- 
ing every obstacle by the accidental course of 
circumstances, — his astonishment, as every 
new dénouement occurs to demonstrate his 
surprising talents and powers, is perfectly ir- 
resistible. His ultimate conviction, that he is 
a hero in spite of himself, is the essence of the 
comic. The evening’s entertainments are 
much augmented by Les Fées, a ballet in which 
Mr. Frampton’s pupils are exceedingly effec- 
tive. 

Herr Staudigls Concert, which we alluded to 
last week as generously given for the benefit of 
M. Schloss, took place on Wednesday at the 
Hanover-Square Rooms; and we rejoiced to 
see them crowded on the occasion. The bill of 
fare was indeed, as we said, excellent. Staudigl 
sang six German songs—five of them his own 
composition. To praise his singing is quite 
unnecessary: with the songs we were very 
much pleased, especially with the “ Shepherd’s 
Song,” the French-horn obligato to which was 
beautifully played by Puzzi; and “ Alles ist 
mein,” a very effective bacchanalian song, una- 
nimously encored. Madam van Hasselt-Barth 
sang Mozart’s “ Voi, che sapete,” and some 
German songs, very nicely ; and Herr Pischeck 
delighted the audience by the exquisite feeling 
he threw into Beethoven’s Adelaide,” the accom- 
paniment being worthily played by M. Bene- 
dict. We can only further notice a fantasia by 
Grattan Cooke on the oboe, of which ‘“‘Son 
Gelsomino” was the theme, and Leopold de 
Meyer’s grand fantasia on the pianoforte, which 
elicited an uproarious demand for repetition. 

M. Jullien’s Monster Concert, yesterday week, 
in the Surrey Zoological Gardens, went off with 
great éclat. The orchestra and i!luminations 
had a superb effect, and the company with which 
the gardens were crowded enjoyed themselves 
to the utmost. 

M. Phillippe’ s Soirées Mystérieuses are announced 
for an early closure ; and we have been so much 
astonished. and pleased by them, that we cannot 
help reminding our readers of the fact, that 
they will regret losing the opportunity for wit- 
nessing the very wonders of wonderful conjur- 
ations admirably performed. 








VARIETIES. 


Napoleon Museum.—During the week a sale 
of the articles in the Napoleon Museum, which 
has been some time exhibited in the Egyptian 
Hall, has been going on. We fear, from the 
prices we see quoted, that the proceeds will not 
come up to the original cost and trouble of the 
collection. 

Roman Antiquities at Islington.—Judging by 
the description in the newspapers, a very in- 
teresting discovery of Roman antiquities has 
been made at Islington, about thirty feet under 
the surface. It is stated that coins, armour 
enriched with gold, and other remains, have 
been found. We hope to be able to ascertain 
the nature of these memorials of ancient times. 

Duelling.—We have to acknowledge the cir- 
cular relative to an association for the discou- 
ragement of duelling, to which we wish every 
success. he principle of duelling, descending 
to us from the dark ages, has long been an op- 
probrium to religion, humanity, and civilisa- 
tion. It has already been discountenanced in 
the army and navy; which will consequently 
extend among civilians the feeling that it is not 


a necessary part of the code of honour; but 
yet, though visibly and rapidly declining in 
practice, it is desirable to give it a further pub- 
lic depression. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Letters from the Mountains, by Mrs. Grant of Lag- 
gan, 6th edit., edited by her Son, J. P. Grant, Esq., 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s.—Servia: a Residence in Belgrade, 
and Travels in the Interior in 1843 and 1844, by A. A. 
Paton, post 8vo, 12s.—Architectural History of Can- 
terbury Cathedral, by the Rev. R. Willis, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
—Historical Illustrations of the Chateau D’Eu, Part 
III., folio, 10s.—The Pencil of Nature, by H. Fox Tal- 
bot, Part 1V., 4to, 7s. 6¢d.—Sketches of Sermons on 
Christian Missions, l12mo, 4s. 6d.—Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, by C. J. Baker, post 8vo, 8s.—Thom’s Poems, 
2d edit., post 8vo, 5s.—The Note-Book ofa Naturalist, 
by E. P. Thomson, post 8vo, 9s.—Practical Treatise 
on tie Law of Trustees, by J. Hill, royal 8yo, 26s.— 
Evenings in the Land of Uz: an Exposition of Job, 
by Mrs. H. Van Hagen, 2d edit., fep., 5s. 6¢.—Life of 
Schiller, by T. Carlyle, 2d edit., 12mo, 8s. 6¢d.—The 
Edinburgh Tales, by Mrs. Johnstone, Vol. I., royal 
8vo, 4s. 6d.—Hints to a Soldier on Service, by W. H. 
Maxwell, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21ls.—Woman’s Influence, 
by Mrs. Brereton, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 1ls. 6¢.—Letters 
and Despatches of Lord Viscount Nelson, Vol. ILI., 
8vo, 15s.—Religion at Home, 32mo, 2s. 6¢d.—Rev. A. 
Roberts’ Village Sermons, Vol. VI., 12mo, 4s. 6d.— 
Anecdotes of Archery, by the late E. Hargrove, 8vo, 
7s. 6d.—Lectures on Differences between the Church 
of England and Church of Rome, by Rev. E. Thomson, 
post 8vo, 6s. 6d.—Sermons on the Church, by the Rev. 
E. Hoare, 18mo, 2s.—Notes, Historical and Architece 
tural, on the Church of St. John, Slymbridge, Glouces- 
ter, royal 8vo, 7s. 6d.—Rev. A. O. Fitzgerald’s Short 
Lectures on the Church Catechism, fep., 6s.—Little 
Basket-Maker, and other Tales, square, 2s. 6d. plain, 
3s. 6d. coloured.—The T'wo Doves, and other Tales, 
square, 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured.—Cold -Water 
Cure, its Use and Misuse, by H. Mayo, M.D., fep., 
2s. 6d.—History of the Laws and Constitution of Eng- 
land, by T. C. Anstey, 8vo, 12s.—Story-Book of the 
Seasons: Spring, by Mrs. H. Myrtle, 3s. 6d. plain; 
4s. 6d. coloured.—Journal of Missionary Labours in 
the City of Jerusalem in 1842-3-4, by Rev. F. C. Ewald, 
fep., 4s. 6¢.—Antiquities of the County of Suffolk, by 
Rev. A. Suckling, Part I., 4to, 10s.—0O. B. Carter’s 
Account of the Church of St. John the Baptist, Bishop- 
stone, Wilts, 4to, 10s. 6¢.—Ancient Painted Glass of 
Winchester Cathedral, by O. B. Carter, 4to, 36s.— 
Antiquities and Architecture of the County of Essex, 
by the Rev. A. Suckling, 4to, 28s.—Whichcord’s Col- 
legiate Church of All Saints, Maidstone, 4to, 10s. 6¢.— 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Practical Medicine and 
Surgery, Vol. II., 12mo, 5s. 6¢d.—G. P. R. James’s 
Works: Vol. V., Philip Augustus, 8vo, 8s.—Memoirs 
of Lady Hester Stanhope, in Conversations with her 
Physician, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. Lis. 6d. 
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June. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday. .19/From 45 to 69] 2963 to 29-72 
Friday . - 2) » 8 .. Hi|WT .. Bel 
Saturday . .21] , 51 .. 71/2982 .. 29°76 
Sunday . . 22] , 55 .. 71/2968 .. 29-73 
Monday . .23] ,, 50 70| 2978 ., 29°80 
Tuesday . . 24) ,, Sl .. 70) 29°74 .. 29-55 
Wednesday . 25] ,, 5 67 | 29°54 29°56 


Wind on the 19th, S.W. and N.; 20th, N., N. by E., 
and S.E.; 2lst and 22d, N.E.; 23d, N. and N.W.; 24th, 
S.W.; 25th, W. by N., and S.W.—Morning of the 19th 
cloudy, afternoon clear; 20th, 2lst, 22d, and 23d, gene. 
rally clear; 24th, morning and evening clear, afternoon 
showery; 25th, generally clear till the evening.—Rain 
fallen, 035 of an inch. 


Edmonton. Cuaries Henry ApAMs. 
Latitude, 51°37’ 32°’ north. 
Longitude, 3 51 west of Greenwich, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The late Mr. Barham.—A pressure of other matters, 
and a temporary absence from town, have put it out 
of our power to write any thing this week to the me. 
mory of our long-esteemed and much-lamented friend 
Mr. Barham. 

Le Fn] amey to be obliged to postpone till next 
week the letter respecting the attack on the 
of Thomas Campbell, . nhaiied 

Erratum.—In our last No., p. 389, middle column, 
two lines from the bottom (thinking, perhaps, of our 
able friend Mr. Goodsir, who has just sailed on the 
Arctic expedition), we wrote his name instead of that 
of Mr. Pearsall, who gave the curious information re- 
— to the latest importation of Ichaboe guano at 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The Second Appearance of Madlle. Taglioni. 

This Evening, June 28, will be performed Donizetti's O » * Ro- 
berto Devereux.” Queen Elizabeth, Made. Rossi Caccia; Sarah, 
Duchess of Nottingham, Madlle. Rosetti ; Ro! Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, Sig. Moriani; Sir Walter Raleigh, Sig. Giubilei; Lord Cecil, 
Sig. Dai Fiori; and the Duke of Nottingh Sig. 

The Danseuses Viennoises, under the direction of Made. Josephine 
Weiss, will appear in some of their favourite Pas (their last appear- 
ance but three). 

In the course of the evening, a Divertissement, in which Madlle. 
Cerito and M. St. Leon will appear. 

To conclude with the admired ballet of “ La Sylphide.” The 
dances composed, and the whole re-arra: in one act, by M. Perrot. 
La Sylphide, Madile. Taglioni; Effie, Madlle. Petit Stephan; La 
Sorciere, Made. Copere; Bertha, Madlle. Berrenger; James, M. 
Perrot ; George, M. Toussaint. 

Applications for boxes, pit-stalls, and tickets, to be made at the 
Box-office, Opera Colonnade.— Doors open at seven, and the Opera 
will commence at half-past seven o'clock. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Signor MARIO has the honour to inform his friends, the Sub- 
scribers to the Opera, and the Public, that his BENEFIT will take 
place on Taursvay next, July 35, when will be presented (last time 
this season) Bellini’s opera, “I Puritani.” Elvira, Madame Grisi; 
Arturo, Sig. Mario; Riccardo, Sig. Fornasari; and Giorgio, Sig. 
Lablache. 

The Danseuses Viennoises, under the direction of Made. Josephine 
Weiss, will appear in some of their favourite Dances (being their last 
appearance but one). 

To be followed by selections from “ Roberto Devereux.” | The 
principal characters by Made. Rossi Caccia, Madlle. Rosetti, Sig. 
Moriani, and Sig. Barroilhet. 

With various entertainments in the Ballet Department, in which 
Madlle. Taglioni, Madlle. Carlotta Grisi, Madile. Lucile Grahn, and 
Madlle. Cerito will appear. 

And (for the last time) “La Sylphide.” 
Taglioni. 

Applications for boxes, pit-stalls, and tickets, to be made at the 
Box-office, Opera Colonnade.—Doors open at seven, and the Opera 
to commence at half-past seven o'clock. 


EOLOGICAL MINERALOGY.— 
J MR. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, gives Pri- 
vate Instruction in MINERALOGY, with a view to facilitate the 
Study of GEOLOGY and the application of Mineral Substances in 
the ARTS, illustrated by an extensive Collection of Specimens, 
Models, &c., at his Residence, No. 149 Strand, London. He also 
arranges for Students in Conchology, Mineralogy, and Geology, 
Elementary Collections of Shells, Minerals, aud Fossils, at 2, 5, 
» 20, to 50 Guineas each. 


RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 

LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM, in [ITALIAN ALABAS- 

TER, MARBLE, BRONZ“, DERBYSHIRE SPAR, &c.; consist 

ing of a new and elegant assortment of Groups, Vases, Figur ° 

Candlesticks, Inkstands, beantiful inlaid Tables, Panerweights, 

Watchstands, &c. Imported and Manufactured by J. TENNANT, 
late MAWE, 149 Strand, London. 


NCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA, 








La Sylphide, Madlle. 














HE LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ and 
GENERAL FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Adelaide Place, London Brfdge—444 West Strand; 
23 Thistle Street, Edinburgh ; 
Wason Buildings, and Mathew Street, Liverpool; and 
Great Bridgewater Street, Manchester; 
(Emp d by Act of P ) 

oe Company ees business in — of Life and 








LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Actuary—J. T. Clement, Esq. 

At the last Quinquennial Meeting there was added a bonus to the 
Life Policies equal to 25 per cent on the sums paid ; and a bonus of 
five per cent to the Shares, in addition tothe payment of the annual 
interest. 

For the convenience of parties wishing to assure for a specific sum, 
without a prospective bonus, a new table at lower rates has been cal- 
culated ; on which, as well as on the participating scale, one-half the 
premium may remain on interest at five cent for five years, thus 
enabling a person to insure his life for 1 . on the immediate pay- 
ment of the premium for 500. only. 

The following are the annual premiums for the assurance of 1000. 
for the whole life, oxe half of which may remain for five years by 
merely paying the interest annually at five per cent; and should the 
a a claim in the interim, the amount due will then be 

jucted :— 


Age 20 without profits £1 13 0 with profits £1 18 0 

30 . . . 1198 . . 2 58 

me « + » 24 3 . s @ #2 

50 . . . 4 34 . . 496 

For short periods the premiums are considerably lower, and for any 

ages or Contingencies not usually advertised information may be ob- 
tained on application to the Actuary or Secretary. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The Company insure Houses, Furniture, Stock in Trade, Farming 
Stock, <— every description of Personal Property, against loss or da- 
y tire. 


The Directors beg to remind their friends whose premiums become 
due at Midsummer, that no extra charge is made at this office for the 
transfer of policies, and that they will be rated on terms peculiarly 
favourable to parties insuring. 

Insurances may be effected for any period of time; if for seven 
years, the premium and duty will only be charged for six. 

JOHN BIGG, Secretary. 

June 1815, 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
No. 18 King William Street, City. 

Sir James Duke, Ald. M.P., Chairman. 

Benj. Hawes, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. John Nolloth, Esq. 
B. Donkin, Esq., F.R.S. Charles Phillips, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. Major-Gen. Robertson. 
James Law Jones, Esq. Daniel Sutton, Esq. 
Jvhn Knill, Esq. O’B. B. Woolsey, Esq. 








THE ATTENTION of ASSURERS is particularly directed to the 
detailed Prospectuses of this Com) . Assurances can be effected 
on a profit or non-pi scale, and for short periods at a very moderate 
rate. hen on the I fe of another the Policy may be rend 

ith ding the life assured may go out of the limits of Europe 





"4 29 vols. 4to.—This important work being now plete, 
WESTLEYS and CLARK, of Frran Staeat. Doctors’ Com- 
MONS, having been selected as the BOOKBINDERS, bey to state 
that they have all styles of Binding as specimens to choose from. 
They have much pleasnre in extracting the following eereqray 

i P y fo! 


without the necessary permission of the Directors having been pre- 

viously obtained. This plan makes a Policy an absolute security. 
Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on poli- 

fe. 


cies effected for the whole term of life. 
Ad re made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 





from the Publishers’ Circular in i of their ir 
the correct arrangement of this valuable Encyclopedia :— 


«* Westleys and Clark are fully acquainted with the peculiar ar- 
rangement of its several parts, and are therefore thoroughly com- 
petent to ensure each portion being placed under it: appropriate 
head, and to secure the perfection of the whole.” 


ETTS’S PATENT METALLIC CAP- 
4 SULES possess the following properties, and are now prac- 
tically admitted to be the only security fur effectually preserving the 
contents of Bottles, Jars, Pots, &c. 


They are applicable to these vessels, of every size and shape, from 
the smallest Phial to the mouth of a Jar or Pot three inches in 
diameter :— 

They are made of a metal tree from every impurity, non-corrosive 
in its nature, and, consequently, not subject to oxidation, nor per- 
vious to moisture :— 

They preserve the contents of the vessels to which they are ap- 
plied px tly air-tight; thus securing them from becoming vapid, 
mouldy, or fetid :— 

They effectually protect the Corks from the ravages of Insects, and 
the noxious influence of the Musk-Rat and other vermin: — 

They supersede the use of Wire, Wax, Bladder, Cop the 
universally acknowledged inefficiency of Tin-toil; the Ca)sule, being 
made of Solid Metal, has not only sufficient strength of itself to 
secure effervescing liquids, but is much handsomer in appearance 
than the above useless tinsel, besides having the advantage of being 
applied with much greater ease and rapidity :— 

They have also the very important property of affording absolute 
security against the possibilit of 

In addition to the ad before i, the use of the 
Capsules prevents the liquid from oozing out of the mouth of the 
bottle, completely removes all cause of complaints A et ape in 
tropical climates) against the adhesion of the wax and other coating 
matter to the fingers, when the cork is extracted—staining every 
thing with which it comes in contact—and prevents the falling of 
such offensive matter into the bottle or glass, which frequently de- 
teriorates, and even destroys, the natural sage of the — 5 

rs desirous of availing themselves of this valuable inven- 
on a oe orders for Wines, Ales, Porter, Cider, Preserved 
Fruits, Vinegar, Pickles, Sauces, Chemicals, Oils, Mustard, Ink, 
Blacking, &c. &c., need only direct their Tradesmen to cover the 
Bottles, or other packages, with the Patent Metallic Capsule, which 
will not incur extra expense. 

Further particulars may be had, and orders received, at the 
Manufactory, No. 1 Whart Road, City Road. 














ai 
security, for terms of years, repayable by instalments. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


EEN FUN, the celebrated CHINESE 

COSMETIQUE.—Patronised by Her Majesty and the Royal 
Family.—The great value of this Cosmetique is, that the ingredients 
being solely herbaceous, the most delicate complexion can apply it 
without injury, while rough, red, and moist skins speedily experience 
beneficial results. Another most important feature is, that of re- 
pressing, without detriment to the sanatory condition of the user, 
truly 1 t sensation accomy ing too copious perspira- 
tion. Travellers and residents in warm climates, subject to the 
enervating influence of tropical heat, will, when the skin es 
moist and heated, experience inconceivable comfort by resorting to thise 
Cosmetique, asit will both allay and avert discolouration and coarse~ 
ness. The sole proprietors are FABIAN and CO. (late Watson, Fabian,‘ 
and Co.), 2# Mark Lane, London, without whose signature on the 
labels none are genuine.—To be had wholesale of them, and retail 
of all respectable chemists and perfumers in town and country. 


In boxes, price 3s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. each. Country agents 
appointed. 











R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD GROWN WINDSOR 
3 Sebrated fort 


p AP. so long P , retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to th n, 
Parra | an aromatic and lasting me: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins's steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Henpatr’s Paessrvative Tooti-Powpsr, an effectual preparation 
= beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 

ealth: di a Pee hl 





i zg to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, inereases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

ENDRIK’s Mogtting is the most extract of oleag’ 
b for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 
His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 
Henpais’s Cop Caza oF Roszs, prepared in great perfection. 
TmPprovepScourino Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
. — Maxine Inx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
4.a bottle. 
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REAT RUSSIAN CHRONOME- 
TRICAL EXPEDITION.—E. J. DENT, 82 Strand, and 

35 Cockspur Street, has the high and distinguished honour of Stating, 
that his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia has recently con. 
descended to confer on him “ the appointment and title of Chrono. 
meter-Maker to his Imperial Majesty,” as a reward fur the unequalled 
performance of his Chronometers during the Expedition of 1844, 
- 18145, his Imperial Majesty the Emperor was pleased to reward 

ey of Dent's with ld Med ; 

highest Order of Merit. - Ny ee 


Dent's Patent Watches, Chronometers, and Clocks. 








LITERATURE AND ART. 


_ 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 

e GALLERY, with a Selection of PICTURES b N- 

CIENT MASTERS, and those of the late Sir A. W. Caurcory 

-A., and other deceased British Artists, i i Teu 

in the Morning till Six in the Evening. a 
Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, ls. 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


OYAL ACADEMY ‘of ARTS, Trafalgar 


Square.—The EXHIBITION SADE) 
Fool orn e N of the ROYAL ACADEMY 


Admission (from Eight o'Clock till Seven), One Shilling. 
Catalogue, Oue Shilling. 


HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 








HE new SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
ATER-COLOURS,—The El th A | Exhibition i 
NOW OPEN at their Gallery, Wiest-tonan Phere = - 


JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





ROYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 





HE EXHIBITION at WESTMINSTER 
HALL will be opened to the public on MONDAY NEXT, 
the 30th instant. 

During the first fortnight the Exhibition will be open (from Nine 
o’Clock till Seven) to visitors paying One Shilling. Afterwards, 
for a period hereafter to be fixed, the public will be admitted 
grati«, except on Saturdays; on which days the Exhibition will 
be open from Ten till Seven to visitors paying One Shilling. Ca- 


talogues, Sixpence. 
Cc. L. EASTLAKE, Secretary. 


RITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 
Established 1813.—Office, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 
THE SECOND ANNUAL CONGRESS 


Will be holden at the TOWN HALL, WINCHESTER, on Monpar, 
August 4th, to Sarurpay the 9th. 


The LORD ALBERT D. CONYNGHAM,K.C.H. ¥.S.A,, 
President, in the Chair. 


Chairman of the Local Committee—The Mayor of WincuEsrEs, 





Tickets (price One Guinea) may be obtained of the Treasurer, 
T. J. Pettigrew, Esq., 8 Saville Row; or of the Secretaries. ‘The 
Ticket will enable the bearer aud a lady to be present at the Meet- 
ings, to visit the Cathedral and other places of local interest, and to 
attend all Excursions, Svirées, &c. 

Persons desirous of submitting Papers to’ be read at the Con- 
gresi requested to forward them to the Secretaries xs early 
as possible, that they may be included in the programme to appear 
ee the number of the Journal of the Association to be published in 


uly 
T. CROFTON CROKER, Admiralty. Hon. 
C. ROACH SMITH, 5 Liverpvol Street, City. eee. 


RITISH and FOREIGN INSTITUTE, 
15 George Street, Hanover Square. 

The last SOIREE of the Season will be held on Moxpay Evextna, 
June 30, at § o'Clock; anda GENERAL MEETING of the Members 
will be hejg on ‘Tuuaspay, July 3, at 1 o'Clock precisely. 

The Right Hon. the EARL of DEVON, the President, in the Chair. 
JAMES S, BUCKINGHAM, Resident Director. 


ESTIMONIAL to JOHN BRITTON, 
Esq.. F.S.A.—The DINNER is fixed to take place at the 
* CASTLE,” RICHMOND, on MONDAY, July 7th, at 5 for halt-past, 
The Rt. Hon. THOS. WYSE, M.P., in the Chair, 
Price of Ticket, to include all Wines, 23s. 
_ Visitors will be brought to town by Omnibus without charge, pro- 
vided they signify their desire to the Hon. Secs. on or before July 4th. 
Gentlemen desiring to attend, or willing to subscribe to the pro- 
posed Testimonial, are requested to apply to 
GEORGE GODWIN 
P. CUNNINGHAM, } iton. Secs, 


2 9G . . 
J ONES’S Picture of The BATTLE of 
WATERLOO, and TURNER'S Picture of The OLD TEME- 
RAIRF, now engraving for FINDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY of 
BRITISH ART, will be on View during this and the ensuing Week 
at the Publisher's, 5 Haymarket. Tickets to view may be obtained 
of the principal Printsellers, and trom all Subscribers to the Work. 


FINDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY of MO- 
DERN BRITISH ART, Part IV., will be published on the Ist of 
July, price—Prints, 1/. 5s.; India Proofs, 2/. Yee, 6d. 


Also, on July Ist, 
Part V. of The TABLEAUX. 
Published by J. Hogarth, 5 Haymarket. 











Pelham Crescent, Brompton. 
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‘| ‘HE LONDON LIBRARY, 49 Pall Mall. 
Patron—H. R. H. re ALBERT. 

This institution has already made such in realising the 
objects of its foundation, as to offer to its Subaoribers a collection of 
nearly twenty-five thousand volumes, to whieh additions are con- 
stantly making, including almost every new work of interest and 
importance, either in En nglish or Foreign Literature, immediately on 
its appearance. 

Terms of Subscription :—Fntrance-fee (at present, but subject to 
future increase), Six Pounds; Annual Subscription, Two Pounds; a 
payment of Twenty-six Pounds constitutes a Subscriber for life. 

A new and complete Catalogue of the Library, including the most 
recent additions, is preparing, and will be published as soon as pos- 
sible, 

The Library is open every day except Sunday, from Eleven to Six 

"Clock. 
— By order of the Committee, 
J. G. COCHRANE, Secretary and Librarian. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 





Price 2s. 6d., No, VI. of 
HE ARCHAOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Published under the direction = — — Committee of 
the British Archwological A and 
Prosecution of ——— into the Arts nai Sremuunenhs a of the Early 
and Middle A, 





No, VII. will be published in September. 
8vo, with 52 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


The ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. R. Wits, M.A., 
F.R.S., &c., Jacksonian Professor in the University ot Cambridge. 

Extract from the Preface.—“ The Translation of Gervase, which it 
is the goer object ot the following history to amma was read 
by me, with a few necessary omissions, at the evening meeting of the 
Architectural —— of the British Archewologi Association, on 
the 11th of mber 1844. ORE - The work may therefore be 
considered as eam ng part f the 
although it is obviously too Foo wn ond independent for insertion in 
the Journal, which is the recognised organ of that body.” 

The Second Congress of this Association will be held at 
Winchester during the week commencing September 8. 
London: Longman and Co.; W. ae G. Bell, 
Oxford: Parker. Cambridge : Deightons. 


ue QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
0. ep 
Will be published on a Juxy 2d, 
CONTENTS: 
I. Mrs. Norton’s Child of the Islands. 
It. ‘The Last Census. 
IIIf. Lord Brougham’s Lives of Men of Letters, 
IV. Thiersch on Etruria. ‘ 
V. Lady Travellers. 
VI. Ford's Hand-Book for Spain, 
VIf. Autobiography of Blanco White. 
VIII. Wellington at Waterloo. 
IX. Legislation for Ireland. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
Edited by JACOB BELL. 
Von. V., No. 1, Jury Ist.—Conrxents: 

The present intricate State of | the Medical Reform Question—The 
of the | Society in reference to the Me- 
dical Bill—The Distribution of Prizes at the School of Pharmacy— 
Antidote tor Prussic Acid—A' one Mexicana—Potato Sugar— 

Analysis of Conium and Digitalis—Scammony Biscuits — Copal — 
Tamarinds—Extract from the Medical Bill in Quebec, &c. &c. Sc. 


Price ls. 
The FOURTH VOLUME in Piewenige price 12s. 6d., fe arch ready, 
— Ar- 

















ticles on ‘Pharmacy in Great Brit: 

The Medical Bill—Counter Practi | Legislati 

The Sale of Poisons—Division of amy nm the Medical Profession— 

The Laws of Customs and Excise—The Sale of Spirits of Wine—The 

State of Pharmacy in Mexico, Poland, and Germany; with numerous 

pean on n Toxicology, Chemistry, ke, aE oe and Pharmacy— 
ew KR Ce 











Published by John Churchill, Princes mann Leicester Square ; Mac- 
lachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCLVIL. forJuuy. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 


1. Marlborough. No. I.—II. Pushkin, the Russian Poet. No. 
IL.—IM, Suspiria de Profundis: Bose a Yee ag to the Confessions 
of an English Opium-Eater. Northern Lights.— 
V. House-Hunting in Wales. vr ‘rhe Torquatv Tasso of Goethe. 
VII, David the * Telynwr,"* or the Daughter’s Trial: a Tale of 
Wales.—VIII. North’s Specimens of the British Critics. No.1 Vi. 
Supplement to Dryden on Chaucer. 


William Mackwent and ss —— and London. 


MeEwoirs of an UMBRELLA; a New 
Somic Novel. 


By G. HERBERT RODWELL. 
Highly illustrated with ores by, Lanpuuts, from Designs 
y **Pacst” 





This Work will be published in | Weekly 2 a uniform shes 
**Panch ;”’ the readers of that work 

quested to yive orders to their respective Bookesllers and News- 
men, in order that they may receive the two works at the same 
time. The First Number will appear on Saturday, Joy 5. 


Price THREEPENCE. 
Published by E. Mackenzie, 111 Fleet Street, opposite the 
**Punch” Office. 





In a few days, demy vo, sewed, with wrapper, 
HE IDEAL of the ENGLISH CHURCH: 
A Pamphlet inscribed to the Friends of the Church. 
By the Rev. R. MONTGOMERY, M.A., Oxon, 
Author of “ Luther,” “ The Gospel before the Age,” &c. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S 
TABLE-BOOK. 
Edited by GILBERT A, & BECKETT. Price ls. 
No. VIL. (JULY) contains :— 
Social Zoology. By the Editor. One Illustration. 
A Legend of the Rhine. Four Illustrations. 
The Lover's Sacrifice. A Tale ofthe Court Ball. One 
Illustration. 
Dissolving Views: their Use, Abuse, and Better Deve- 
lopment. One Illustration. 
The Stage Prince. By the Editor. One Illustration. 
A Garland, 
The Preservation of Life. Five Illustrations. 
Illustrated with a splendid Steel Engraving, 
“ Social Zoology.” By GEorGE CRUIKSHANK. 


London: published at the Office of the Tastz-Boox, 
92 Fleet Street. 








presse JERROLD’S SHILLING 
MAGAZINE. 


No. VII. (JULY) contains:— 
St. Giles and St. James. By the Editor, j{ 
The Misanthrope. 
The Town-Poor of Scotland. 
The Roar of London. 
Unf Mov ts 
The Corn-Lord’s Tragedy. 
My Temptations. 
The Hedgehog Letters. 
The Blind Beggar; or, the Great Unpaid. 
History for Young England. Chapter V.— Henry, 
surnamed the Scholar. 
Reviews of New Books, &c. &c, &c. 


Illustrated by an Etching on Steel by Leech. 
Vol. I., neatly bound in cloth, price 7s., is now ready. 


London: published ive. _ gyre of Punca, at the Punch 
sins 92 Fleet Street. 











MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
NOW READY. 
In 3 vols. small 8vo, with Portrait, &c., 31s. 6d. bound, 
EMOIRS of LADY HESTER 
STANHOPE, 
As related by Herself, in Conversations with her Physician; com- 


peer Opinions, and Anecdotes, of the most Remarkable Persons 
Il. 


The Third Volume of the NELSON LET- 
ra ee Edited by Sir Hawuis Nicoras, 


IL. 
MEMOIRS | of SOPHTA DOROTHEA, 


ONSORT of GEORGE I 
Including her Diar; a the Conversations of warlous distinguished 
Personayes of her Times, andS rom her C. 
Now first published fiom the Originals. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 
. bound. 





Iv. 
A Second Edition of “SYBIL; or, The 
Two Nations.” By B. Disnanii, Exq., M.P. 53 vols. 
v. 
THE WHITE SLAY Be 


or, the Russian Peasunt-Girl. By the Author of * Revelatious of 
ussia.”” 3 vols. 





Also, just ready. 
The STORY of a ROYAL FAVOURITE, 
By Mrs. Gorr. 53 vols, 
“ No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope ?”—The Critic, 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 





No, 22%, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A JOURNAL of RESEARCHES in 


NATURAL HISTORY, kept during a Voyage round the 





World, 
By CHARLES DARWIN, Esq. 
Second Edition, with Additions. Part I. 
Lately published. 
we eACEBRIDGE HALL. By 





On Monday next, in eis sates 6s., the Sixth Number of 
HE ENGLISH REVIEW; or, QUAR- 
TTERLY JOURNAL of ECCLESIASTICAL and GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 








CONTENTS: 
farlb ‘h D hes: Hill’s C iP d —2. —_ 
German Liturgies. — h.—4. The Nonj 


and the Books of Moses. 1 Policy of England towards tm ha 
7. Bishop Pearson’s Works.—8. Hope on Academical Education.— 
Recent Pablications.—Foreign and Colonial Intelligence, 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





The following Periodical Works for July 1845 will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT anv CO. 





HE PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS. 
Part VI. Price 1s. 

OLD ENGLAND. Part XIX., with a Co- 

loured Engraving of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, — ls. 6d. 


Published also in Weekly Numbers, at3d. The Coloured Engraving, 
asa SurPpLementaur Numags, price 6d. 


The PENNY MAGAZINE. Part LIV. 
of the New Series, price 6d. 


The POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Part 
VIL, First Half, price ls. 


The SUPPLEMENT to the PENNY CY- 
CLOPDIA. Part V., First Half, price 9d. 


MAPS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFU- 
SION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Part X.— The Grotocicat 
Mar of Encranp and Waxrzs. Coloured, price 5s. 

Any of the Society’s Maps may still be had separately, price 6d. 
plain, and 94. coloured, 


The COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to 
SHAKSPERE; being a Verbal Index to all the Passages in the 
Dramatic Works of the Poet. By Mrs. Cowpzn Cranxs. 
Part XIV 

The CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Vol. VII. 1s. sewed, and 1s. 6d. in cloth. To be completed in 
‘Twenty Monthly Volumes, 

22 Ludgate panies June sie 1845. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Now ready, with Maps and Plates, 2 vols. post Svo, 21s. 


RAVELS in NORTH AMERICA, with 


Geological Observations on the United States, Canada, and 
Nova Scotia. 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 





John Murray, Albemazic Street. 


Tavino. 


ALGIERS — ABD-EL-KADER and the 
ARABS. 


TEAY’S MOROCCO and the MOORS. 
wt tS. MEREDITH'S NEW SOUTH 


cuk ATHER RIPA and the EMPEROR of 
The AMBER WITCH. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Price le. 


N SOME REMARKABLE PROPER- 
TIES of WATER and other Fluids, with reference espe- 

cially to the Causes and Prevention of Steam-Boiler Explosions. 

By JOHN EDDOWES BOWMAN, 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal I at Manch 
*,* This Work contains the results of M, Boutigny’s Researches 
on on Ts The  Spheroidal State of Bodies, and its Application to Steam- 
ers 





London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





Paris.—To Italians and Italian Students. 


AZZETTA ITALIANA.—The only 
Italian, Political, and Literary Newspaper published y, 
France. Appears ever: Tuesday 7 aaa and Saturday, 1/. 12s, 
per Annum. Begun May l5th, 184; 
Subscriptions received by J. Wacey, Bookseller, 29 Old Jewry, 
Cheapside. 


Numbers 1 to 18 are now published. Single Numb 





» 5d. each, 





Maps of the Stars, — and Treatise on the Use of 
he Globes. 
Will be am... July 1, 8vo, in cloth, 5e. 
A TREATISE on the USE of the 
GLOBES. 
y A. DE MORGAN, F.R.A.S. and C.P.S 


of ‘Trinity’ College, Cambridge; Professor of Mathematics j in 
University College, London. Also, 


A CELESTIAL GLOBE ATLAS, in 
Zuomep-one Sheets, 22 by 16 Inches, in @ Wrapper, price One 
These important Maps of the Heavens contain the Stars to the 
9th Magnitude inclusive, together with the Nebule from the Cata- 
logues of W. Herschel, Sir J. Herschel, Dunlop, and Messier, 
12- — ete _ lbs. 6s. the pair. In Chair-high Mahogany 
18-inch Globes, i 7s. the pair. In Chair-high Mahogany Frames, 


on = Co., Publishers and Manufacturers of the Globes of 





the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowled H 
Street, Newcastle Street, Strand, London. | ge, Houghton 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








HE een eeed REVIEW, 
oO. . 


Is just published, price 6s. 


I. History oF THE Counts oF FLANDERS. 
II, RisE anpD FALL OF THE Evropgan DRAMA. 
Ill. Tae War 1n THE CEVENNES. 
JV. Rartways in InptA. 
V. MEDIEVAL STORIES. 
VI. German Potiticat Squiss AND CROTCHETS., 
VII. Surveys or THE [NDtAN Navy. 
VIII. THe Onecon TERRITORY. 


Short Reviews of Books, Foreign Correspondence, &c. 





Part IV., price 5s. 
THE ARCHZOLOGICAL ALBUM ; 
Or, Museum of National Antiquities. 
Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. F.R.S. 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. 
With Ilustrations by FREDERICK WILLIAM FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
With numerous Woodcuts, — Three Plates of poy warned witha 
0- Lithographic Plate of Speci I i d 





Manuscripts. 

Contents: —Early History of Fire-Arms— The Manners of the 
Romans in London ill d by the Antiquities dug up in the 
present City—Silch » in Hi hire —The Burlesque Festivals 
of the Middle Ages, the Feast of Asses, &c. 











New Illustrated Work by Finden. 


To be continued Monthly, the Tu1np Part of 
FINDEN’S BEAUTIES of the POETS. 


Being a Series of Portrarts of their principal Femaur CHARACTERS, 
from Paintings by eminent Artists, made expressly for the Work. 
Engraved in the highest style of Art, by or under the immediate 
superintendence of Mr. EDWARD FINDEN. 


With descriptive Letterpress, 


Fach Number contains Four Plates, with Illustrative Letterpress from 
the pen of a distinguished Female Writer. 
Prints, ag Quarto - - - Five Shillings. 








Proofs, on India Paper, Atlas Quarto - Eight Shillings. 
Proofs, ditto, Colombier Folio + + Twelve Shillings. 
Part XI. of 


THE BARONIAL HALLS, 


PICTURESQUE EDIFICES, and ANCIENT CHURCHES of 
ENGLAND. 


From Drawings made expressly for the Work by 


J. D. Harpino, G. Carrarmors, 8. Prour, J. HoLLaNp, 
F. Munier, &c. 


Executed in Lithotint under the Superintendence of Mr. Hagpine,. 
With descriptive Letterpress by Mr. 8. C. Hat, F.S.A. 


CONTENTS. 


SPEKE HALL . - «+ Lancashire. 
Ditto, INTERIOR . ° + Ditto. 
CAVERSWALL CASTLE . Staffordshire. 


Price — Prints, Imperial Quarto, 5s.; Proofs, Colombier 
Quarto, 74: 6d. 





Chapman and Hall’s Monthly Series, 
A Collection of Original Works of Fiction and Biography, 


Part III., to be completed in Four Parts, 
price 3s, each, 


THE WHITEBOY. 


By Mrs. 8, C. HALL. 
Complete in 2 vols., cloth, 14s. 


MOUNT SOREL; 


Or, the HEIRESS of the DE VERES. A Novel, 
By the Author of “ The Two Old Men’s Tales.” 

“ A tale of singular beauty.”—Eraminer. 

«* Mount Sorel’ is its author’s best invention. . . We have rarely 
read a book exciting so — an interest. . . If the ‘ Monthly Se- 
ries,’ opened by ‘ Mount »’ continues as well as it has begun, the 
old three-volume systemn is at an ehd. The world will no | r be 
willing to pay thirty shillings for rubbish, when, for fourteen, it can 

of thenaum. 


enjoy the best inventions of the best writers.”—A: 





In large 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 
price 4s. 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH TALES. 
Volume I. 
Containing NtneTEEN Stories or Novelettes, 
By Mrs. JOHNSTONE (the Conductor), 


Mrs. Fraser, Mrs. Gonz, Miss Mitvoap, Mrs. Cuowz, Miss 
Tyrese, Mr. Howitt, Mr. Quiturnan, Mr. Caatrxe, Colonel 
Jounson, and Sir Taomas Dicx Laupen; and an amount of 
Letterpress equal to that of nine volumes of the ordinary Novel 
size. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, London; WILLIAM TAIT, 
Edinburgh. 





In 1 vol, post Svo, price 10s. 6d. 
E C ON OM ¥; or, a Peep at our 
Neighbours. 


“ We have here a pleasant little volume about the pleasant little 
island. And beneath the light surface of the book and its whimsical 
cordial sketches, there runs a spirit of gentle and wise monition like 
a vein of gold.”—auminer. 


London ; John Ollivier, 59 Pall Mall. 





The Fourth Edition of 
oO T H E N, 


“ The best book of Eastern travel we know” (Examiner), is now 
ready, with new Plates and numerous corrections. 
London: John Ollivier, 59 Pall Mall. 


The Library Edition. 
In 2 vols. post Svo, price 15s. 


HE COUNTESS FAUSTINA. 


By IDA, COUNTESS HAHN HAHN. 
Translated from the German by A. E. I. 

“ ¢ The Countess Faustina’ is the book in which Mdme. Hahn Hahn 
first put forth her full strength, and displayed her peculiar qualities. 
rer ce! , eccentric and fantastic, but full of life, light, and 
grace, made up of many qualities which are seldom found her, 
yet moulded into an hi; onious whole, which not merely satisfies 
the critic’s judgment, hele is of more importance) keeps up the 
reader's interest to the end.”—Zdinburgh Review. 


London: John Ollivier, 59 Pall Mall. 





Explanation of the PrayereBook. 
In 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE TEACHING of the PRAYER- 
BOOK. 


By JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D. 


Of Christ Church, Oxford ; Rector of Patching, and Vicar of West 
Tarring, Sussex; sometime Chaplain to the British Embassy, 
Copenhagen. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 








Burke's Correspondence. 
In 4 vols. 8vo (with Portrait), price 2/. 8s. 
ORRESPONDENCE of the Right Hon. 
EDMUND BURKE, between the Year 1744 and the period 
of his Decease in 1797. (Now first published.) 
Edited by CHARLES WILLIAM, EARL FITZWILLIAM, and 
Lieutenant-General Sir RICHARD BOURKE, K.C.b. 
Explanatory Notes are given respecting the family 
and personal history of Burke, which supply to this publication 
some of the ad ofa inued ive.”—Eatract from 
the Preface. 
Riving St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Of whom may be had (uniformly printed), 


The WORKS of the Right Hon. EDMUND 
BURKE. With General Index, In 16 vols. 8vo, 62. 17s. 














In 12mo, price 4s., the Third Edition of 
ISTORIA ANTIQUZ EPITOME: 


from Cornetivs Nepros, Justin, &¢. With English 
Notes, Rules for Construing, Questions, and Geographical Lists. 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon ; and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Sipe tg and Waterloo Place; and 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co , Stationers’ Court. 





In royal 8vo, price l4s. 


TREATISE on the LAW of CON- 
TRACTS and PARTIES to ACTIONS ez contractn (with 
the recent Decisions and Statutes). 
By C. G. ADDISON, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Owen Richards, Law Publisher, 194 Fleet Street; and 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, price 5s. 


HE JOURNAL of the ROYAL 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, Vol. XV. Part I. 
CONTENTS : 

Sir R. H. Schomburgk’s Journal of an Expedition from Pirara to 
the Upper Corentyne and thence to Demerara. 

Captain S. B. Haines’s Memoir on the South and East Coasts of 
Arabia. Part II. 

Governor Grey’s Account of an Exploratory Journey along the 
South-Eastern Sea-board of South Australia. 


John Murray, 50 Albemarle Street. 





Hodgson’s Instructions for the Clergy.—Sixth Edition. 
In 8vo, price 12s., the Sixth Edition of 


NSTRUCTIONS for the USE of CANDI- 
DATES for HOLY ORDERS, and of the PAROCHIAL 
CLERGY, as to Ordination, Licenses, Induction, Pluralities, Resi- 
dence, &c. &c. ; with Acts of Parliament relating to the above, and 
Forms to be used. 
By CHRISTOPHER HODGSON, M.A. 

Secretary to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

This Edition contains many imp » in q 
of Acts of Parliament passed since the 11.: dition (1838); includ- 
ing a complete of the powers enabli :g Incumbents to provide 
or improve Glebe-Houses, and instructions tur the grant of Leases of 
Glebe-Lands under the recent Act; with other additions of impor- 
tance to the Clergy and their Solicitors or Agents. 


ivingtons, St. Pawl's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 














NEW BOOKS and NEW EDITIONS 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN W. PARKER, LONDON. 





BiLEMENTS of METEOROLOGY ; being 
the Third Edition, revised and enlarged, of Meteorological 
Essays. me the late JOHN F. DANIELL, For. Sec. R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in King’s College, London. ‘Two volumes, 
octavo, with Plates. 
By the same Author, with Illustrations, Second Edition, 
much enlarged, 2ls, 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. 





ELEMENTS of MORALITY, including 
POLITY. By W. WHEWELL, D.D., F.R.S., Master of Trinity 
College, and Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Cambridge. 

Book I. Introduction. 
Il, Of Rights and Obligations. 
ILl. Of Virtues and Duties. 
IV. Of Divine Laws and their Sanction. 
V. Of Duties of the State. 
VI. Of International Law. 
Two volumes, octavo, 24s, 


By the same Author, post octavo, 5s. 6d, 


INDICATIONS of the CREATOR: Theo- 
logical Extracts from the History and Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences ; with a Preface. 


A CYCLE of CELESTIAL OBJECTS, 
for the Use of Naval, Military, and Private Astronomers. By 
Captain W. H. SMYTH, R.N.; K.S.F., D.C.L., F,R.S., President 
of the Astronomical Society; one of the Board of Visitors of the 
Royal Observatory. Two volumes, octavo, with numerous I\lus- 
trations, 2/7. 2s. 


I, The Prolegomena. If, The Bedford Catalogue. 





On the NATURE of THUNDER-STORMS, 
and on the Means of Protecting Churches and other Buildings, and 
Shipping, against the Destructive effects of Lightning. By W. 
SNOW HARRIS, F.R,S. With a Frontispiece, shewing the Effects 
of Lightning on the Steeple of St. Martin’s Church, £ondon, and 
many other Illustrations. Octavo, 10s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GEOLOGY and MINE- 
RALOGY, and the Chemistry of Metals. With an Introductory Dis. 
course on the Nature, Tendency, and Advantages of Geologioal Pur. 
suits. By JOSHUA TRIMMER, F.G.S. Octavo, with Two Hundred 
Illustrations, 12s. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY for FAR- 
np LANDOWNERS. By JOSHUA TRIMMER, F.G.§, 


LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and 
PRACTICE of PHYSIC, delivered at King’s College, London, 
By T. WATSON, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, late Physician to the Middlesex Hospital. New Edition, 
Two Volumes, octavo, 34s. 











PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. With numerous Cen Tilustrations. 
By R. B. TODD, M.D. F.R.S., and W. BOWMAN, F.R.S., of 

ng’s College, London. The First Volume, octavo, lis. cloth; 
also Parts I. and II., 7s. each. To be completed in Four Parts, 
forming Two Volumes. 


A MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. 
By W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S., of Her Majesty’s Mint, Professor of 
Chemistry at the Royal Institution. The Fifth Edition, revised 
and considerably enlarged, with numerous Woodcuts, 35s. 


A DICTIONARY of the MATERIA ME- 
DICAand PHARMACY. By W. T. BRANDE, F-R.8. Octavo 


MATHEMATICAL TRACTS. By G. B. 
= F.R.S., Astronomer Royal. Octavo, Third Fdi- 


THE UNDULATORY THEORY, as 
applied to the Dispersion of Light. By the Rey. Professor 
POWELL, M.A., F.R.S. Octavo, 9s. 








MECHANICS APPLIED to the ARTS, 
including STATICS and HYDROSTATICS., Bythe Rev. HENRY 
MOSELEY, M.A., F.R.S. Second Edition, with numerous Illus- 
trations, 6s. 


By the same Author, with numerous Illustrations, 5s. 6d. 


LECTURES on ASTRONOMY, delivered 
at King’s College. 


AN ANALYTICAL SYSTEM of CONIC 
SECTIONS. By the Rev. H. P. HAMILTON, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fifth Edition, 10s. 6d. 


EXAMPLES of the DIFFERENTIAL 
and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By the late D. F. GREGORY, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Octavo, 18s, 
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The following Boohs, hitherto published by 
Messrs. Dunoan & Maco, are now 
published by Messrs. Lonaman & Co. 


1. The Rev. Charles Forster’s Histo- 
rical Geography of Arabia. 2 vols. 30s. 
2. Remains of Alexander Knox, Esq. 
of Dublin. 3d Edition. 4 vols. 48s. 
Separately from the Remains, 
The Doctrine of the Sacraments. 58. 


3. The Rev. Charles Forster's Life of 
Bishop Jebb, and Selections from his Letters. 2d 
Edition. 16s. 

4, Bishop Jebb’s Pastoral Instruc- 


tions on the Character and Principles of the Church 
of England and Ireland. New Edition. 6s. 


Edited by Bishop Jebb, 


The Protestant Kempis; or, Piety with- 
out Asceticism. 2d Edition. 7s. 


5. The Rev. Henry Woodward’s Es- 
says, Sermons, &c. 4th Edition. 2 vols. 14s. 

6. The Last Days of our Lord’s Min- 
istry: a Course of Lectures on Passion-Week. By 
the Rev. W. F. Hoox, D.D. 4ti Edition. 6s. 

7. Thomson’s Interest-Tables, from 


£1 to £10,000, and from One Day to 365 Days. 13th 
Edition. 8s. 


The following Books, hitherto published by 
Mr. T. CaDELL, are now published by 
Messrs. Loneman & Co. 


1. An Introduction to the Critical 
Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. By the 
Rev. T. H. Horne, B.D. 8th Edition. 4 vols. 3/. 3s. 


By the same Author. 
1. Introduction to the Study of the Bible. 
7th Edition. 98. 
11. A Manual of Biblical Bibliography. 12s. 
111. Manual of Parochial Psalmody. 27th 
Edition, 1s. 6d. 
tv. Deism Refuted. 7th Edition. 5s. 


2. The Rev. B. Bridge’s Treatise on 
the Elements of Algebra. 1ith Edition. 7s. 
By the same Author. 
1. Tract on Biquadratic Equations, and 
Equations of the higher Orders. 2d Edition. 6s. 
11. Treatise on the Three Conic Sections. 
3d Edition. 5s. 
111. Treatise on the Elements of Plane Tri- 
gonometry. 5th Edition. 4s, 


Iv. Treatise on Mechanics, 8vo, 21s. 


3. Abercrombie’s Practical Gardener, 
4th Edition. 6s. 
4. Abercrombie’s and Main’s Practi- 
cal Gardener's Companion. 8th Edition. 2s. 6d, 
5. The Rev. Edward Cooper’s Ser- 
mons. 7th Edition. 2 vols. 10s. 
{By the same Author, 
Practical and Familiar Sermons. New 


Edition. 7 vols. 38s, 
*,* Vols. 1 to 4, 5s. each; Vols. 5 to 7, 6s. each. 


6. Lempriare’ s Classical Dictionary. 
20th Edition. 9s. 


7. The Rev. J. Milner’s History of 


the Church of Christ. With Additions by the Rey. 
I. MItNER. New Edition. 4 vols. 48s. 


8. The Rev. Henry Stebbing’s His- 


tory of the Church of Christ. 


9. Bp. Tomline’s Elements of Chris- 
tian Theology. 14th Edition. Edited by the Rey. 
H. Stessine. 2 vols. 21s. 


10. Wilberforce’s Practical View of 


Christianity in England. 19th Edition. 4s. 6d. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 





Just published, at the “ Punch Office,” 


PORTRAITS OF MR. AND MRS. CAUDLE, 
DRAWN ,ON STONE BY JOHN LEECH. 
rice ONE SHILLING COLOURED, 





Now ready, price 8s. 


THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF PUNCH. 
OFFICE, 92 FLEET STREET. 





KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 
THIS DAY, 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF STATESMEN WHO FLOURISHED 
IN THE TIME OF GEORGE IIL. 


FIRST SERIES.—VOLUME II. 


By HENRY, LORD BROUGHAM, 


F.R.S., and Member of the National 


Institute of France. 
A New Edition, corrected by the Author. 
London: CHARLES KNIGHT and CO., 22 Ludgate Street. 





On the 1st of JULY, 
In medium 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 8s., the Fifth Volume of the New Edition of the 
WORKS OF G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


CONTAINING 


PHILIP AUGUSTUS; OR, THE BROTHERS IN ARMS. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





In small Svo, price 6s, 
ECANTATION ; or, the Confessions of a 


Convert to Romanism: a Tale, written during a Residence 
in Tuscany and the Papal States. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In 12mo, price 6s. 
EVENTY-FIVE SHORT LECTURES on 
ar the CHURCH CATECHISM. 
By the Rev. A. O. FITZGERALD, M.A. 
Rector of Fledborough, Notts, 


*,® These Lectures were delivered on Sunday afternoons, after 
a ‘children of the parish had been publicly catechised during Di- 
vine Service 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and —— Place; 
and Dearden, Nottingham 





Lately published, price 6s. 


A SECOND VOLUME of POSTHUMOUS 
SERMONS. 


By the Rev. HENRY BLUNT, A.M., Rector of Streatham. 


Also, by the same Author, 
Price 6s. cloth boards, Second Edition of Vol. I. of 


POSTHUMOUS SERMONS. 


The FAMILY EXPOSITION ofthe PENTATEUCH.— 
GENESIS, Third Edition, 6s. 
EXODUS and LEVITICUS, 6¢.; and 
NUMBERS and DEUTERONOMY, 6s. 
SERMONS o— “  Saty Church, Upper Chelsea. 
Sixth Edition. 12mo, 6s. 
LECTURES on the HISTORY of ELISHA. Price 
2. 6d. cloth, Fourth Edition. 
On JACOB. Sixteenth Edition, 4s. 6d. 
On ST, PETER. Seventeenth Edition, 4s. 6d. 
On ABRAHAM. Eleventh Edition, 5s. 6d. 
On ST. PAUL. Ninth Edition, 2 vols. 5s. 6d. each. 
On OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 
3 vols. 5s. 6d. each, Eighth Edition. 
DISCOURSES on some of the DOCTRINAL ARTI- 
CLES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Eighth Edition, 5s. 6a. 
EXPOSITION of the EPISTLES to the SEVEN 
CHURCHES. Third Edition, 5s. 6d. cloth.—Also, 

TWO SERMONS on the SACRAMENT of the LORD'S 
SUPPER. Eighth Edition, le. 

TRIAL ofthe SPIRITS. Seventh Edition, 1s. 6d. 


Published by J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Socetitins and Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co., Paternoster Row 


In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


EMORIALS of a TOUR on the CON- 


TINENT, in Prose and Verse; and Miscettanzovus 
By ROBERT SNOW, Esq. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 


Poss. 





Under the supe — of the Society for the Diffusion 
Useful Knowledge, 
Price 6s., 8vo, cloth, 
H E D 1) G,. 
By WILLIAM YOUATT. 
With numerous Illustrations, drawn by Harvey. 
Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street, 

Also, price 10s., 8vo, cloth, a new and enlarged edition of 
THE HORSE. By the same Author. 
With Illustrations, drawn by Haavar. 

Chapman and Hail, 186 Strand. 
Important to Travellers visiting the Continent, 
Price 10s. bound, 
OGHLAN’S HAND-BOOK for ITALY, 
NORTH, CENTRAL, and SOUTHERN. Containing every 
Information, Mode of Travelling, Expenses at Hotels, &c. &c., for 
au entire Tour. 
Also, a New Edition of 


COGHLAN’S HAND-BOOK for CEN- 
TRAL EUROPE, ser Ra Beighm, oe the Rhine, Ger- 
many, France (witha full of Paris), » Jersey, 
and Guernsey; with a New Map of all the Railways to the present 
time. Price 10s. bound; or both in 1 vol., 20s. 


London: H. Hughes, 15 St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 











COMPLETION OF THE MORNING EXERCISES. 


In a very large volume, 8vo, being the sixth — ‘gic the 
series. Price 14s. bound in clot 


HE MORNING EXERCISES AT CRIP- 
PLEGATE, &v., being divers Sermons by several Ministers of 
in and near Londen. — gee carefully collated 

and corrected, with = and Translati: 

'y JAMES mechan, 
Editor of Fuller's “ Church History of Britain,” &c. 
*,* At the rd 0 of many subscribers, a the publisher has been 
induced nm a to this concluding volume five copious and useful 
Indexes; on done at the cost of more than one hun- 
dred and any additional pages of ye tinted matter, he has 
affixed to it a price opty ips Shillings h than that at which 
each of its predecessors charged. 





London: Printed for Tuomas Txoo, 73 Cheapside; and may be 
procured by order of all other Booksellers. ° 
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New Burlington Streat, June 28, 1845. 
MR. BENTLEY 


Will immediately publish the following 
New Works, 


1 

Memoirs of the Pretenders and their 

Adherents. J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq., Au- 

thor of “ Memoirs of the Court of England,” “ George 

Selwyn and his Contemporaries,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Portraits from Original Polat. 

[Published this day. 


° ’ ° 

Recollections of Four Years’ Service 
in the East with H.M.40th Regiment. Comprising 
an Accowat of its March from Deesa to Ferozepore, 
via Cutch, Scinde, Affghanistan, Peshawur, and the 
Punjaub. With a Narrative of its Participation in 
the Capture of Kurrachie in Lower Scinde in 1839; 
Operations in Upper Scinde in 1840 and 1841; and 
the Exploits of the Candaha Division of the Army 
of Affghanistan, in 184]-1842, under Major-General 
Sir W. Nott, oy Rect MARTIN BLADEN 

NEILL, Captain 40¢ iment. 
a [Published this day. 

It, 


CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 


Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reign of 
George the Third. Edited, with Notes, by Sir 
DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Portraits. F 


Iv. 

The Diary of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, 
Knt., during the Reigns of King James I. and King 
Charles I. Now first published from the Original 
MSS. Edited, with Notes, by JAMES ORCHARD 
— Esq., F.R,S., &c, 2 vols. 8vo, with 

tes. 


v. 
The Prince of Orange. A Histori- 


cal Romance. $3 vols. post 8vo. 


Mr. BENTLEY has also just published 
the following New Works :— 


L 
Satanstoe; or, the Family of Little- 


page. By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq., Author 
of ‘‘ The Pilot,” “‘ The Deerslayer,” ‘“‘ Miles Wal- 
lingford,” &c. 3 vols, post Svo. 


11. 

The First Collective Edition of the 
Letters of the Earl of Chesterfield, including nume- 
rous Letters and several Political Characters, now 
first published from the Original MSS. Printed uni- 
formly with Mr. Bentiey’s Collective Edition of 
** Horace Walpole’s Letters.” Edited, with Illus- 
trative Notes, by Lord MAHON, 4 vols. 8vo, with 


Portraits. 
Ml. 


A Residence at the Court oi London. 
Second Series. Comprising Incidents, Official and 
Personal, from 1819 to 1825. Amongst the former, 
NEGOTIATIONS on the OREGON QUESTION, 
aud other unséttled Questions between the United 
States and Great Britain. By RICHARD RUSH, 
Envoy Extraordinary, and Minister Plenipotentiary 
from the U. 8. during the above years. 1 vol. 8vo. 


IV. 


Scenes and Adventures in Spain 


during the Years 1835-1840, By POCO MAS. 2vols. post So, 
with Illustrations. 


Chronicles of Fashion, from the Time 


of Elizabeth to the Early Part of the Nineteenth Century, of 
Manners, Amusements, Banquets, Costume, &c. By Mrs. 
STONE, Author of ** The Art of Needlework,” &c. 2 vols. 
Svo, wish numerous Portraits. . 


vi. 
The Rev. Francis Trench’s Diary of 
a Journey in France and Spain. Chiefy in the Year 1844. 
2 vols. post Svo, with Illustrations. 


Vil. 


The Life and Travels of Thomas 
Simpson, the Arctic Discoverer. By his Brother, ALEXAN- 
DER SIMPSON, Esq., Member of the ** Institut d'Afrique.” 
1 vol. Svo, with a Portrait. , 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


ee 





SSS 
The PEOPLE’S EDITION of 


THE NATURALIST’S LIBRARY. 


The success which attended this Work up to its recent completion has induced the Publishers to commence a 
republicasion of it, équal in every respect to the former edition, and at a materially reduced price. The Ilustra- 
tions and ptive matter are unabridged. It will be brought out in Parts once a fortnight, commencing on 
Mie lst uly, each containing from Ten to Twelve Coloured Plates, and from 130 to 150 pages of Letterpress 

ls. 4d. Three to form a volume. . 

The publication will proceed in the following order :—First, Ornithology (14 vols.). 
which, The Mammalia (13 vols.); then Entomology (7 vals.); lastly, Ichthyology (6 vols.). 

In addition to the immediate object of the Work, a Series of Blographies and Portraits of eminent Naturalists 
British and Foseign, is given; one with each volume. ’ 7 

The first subject published will be the — 


NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS, 


By Sir W. JARDINE, Bart., forming four of the fourteen volumes devoted to Ornithology. In this subject there 
are 133 Coloured Plates, numerous Woodcuts, and nearly 1400 ,pages of descriptive matter. The price will be 
Sixteen Shillings. 

Prospectuses, giving every particular, may be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country, and Specimens of 


the Plates seen. 
Edinburgh: W. H. LIZARS, St. James’s Square. 
London: S. HIGHLEY, 32 Fleet Street. Dublin: W. CURRY, jun. and Co. 
*,* Each Class, or single Subject of a Class, may be bought separately. 


NEW EDITOR. GRATUITOUS SUPPLEMENT. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


NOW EDITED 


BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
CONTENTS OF THE JULY NUMBER :— 


CECCO DEL ORSO: 


AN ITALIAN ROMANCE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY, 
By tue EDITOR. 
II, The LAY of the GOLDEN FISH. By the Hon. X. RECREATIONS in NATURAL HISTORY. 
G. Sypnry SmyTHE. No. XXIV. ELgrHants. 


III, THOUGHTS on INNS. In Two Chapters. B EA 
the Author of “‘ HitiinGpow Hatt.” . 7 ican eT ae 


IV. The PRINCIPALITY of the CAPTIVE JEWS. 
By W. Francis Arrswortu, Esq. L — By Lancetot Wac- 


V. WRITTEN after WITNESSING the PER- 
FORMANCE of a YOUNG AMERICAN Faget oo nee of FRANKFORT, By Dun- 
STELLO. 


ACTRESS. By Cuartotre CusHManN. 
VI. The ASS EATING THISTLES. (sop Illus- . The GREY OLD ASH-TREE. By Tuomas 
MILLER. 


trated.) By the Author of ‘‘ Peter Priaains.” 
VII. HANMERE. By the Hon. G. S. Suyrue. SELECTIONS from JEAN PAUL FRIEDE- 
RICH RICHTER. By Joun Oxenronp. 


VIII. The ROBERTSES on their TRAVELS. Chap- 
ters XL., XLI., XLII., and XLIII. By Mrs. The LAST ADVENTURES of HEREWARD 
the SAXON. By Tuomas Waiacurt, M.A. 


TROLLOPE. 
. LIGHTS and SHADES in the LIFE of ‘ 
ee PAY i a, | XVII. The OPERA. 
XVIII. LITERATURE of the MONTH. 


MAN on HALF-PAY. No. XIII. 
With this Number is presented a 


the Author of “‘ Srorizs oF WATERLOO.” 
GRATUITOUS SUPPLEMENT, 


Containing Twenty-one Cuarrers of the 


On the completion of 





XI. 


XV. 
XVI. 





REVELATIONS OF LONDON, 


By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
FOURTEEN MACNIFICENT DESIGNS ON STEEL, 
By PHIZ. 
Thus giving a Double Number, without inerease of Charge. 
¢,° Mr. AINSWORTH will henceforth write exclusively in the NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, and continue 
his “‘ REVELATIONS of LONDON” in that Journal until the completion of the Romance. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, Great ‘Marlborough Street. 





Printed byCharles Robson ,of Number 51 Li ‘Street, King's Cross, 
in the County of Middlesex, Printer, 2 of Nw 1 Cla- 
rendon Terrace, Camberwell New Roud, in. the County of Surrey, 
Printer, and Francis Burdett Franklyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke 

Newington, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at their Print 

Office, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in the Parish of Saint Bride, 

in the City of London ; and ed by William Armiger Scripps, 

of Number 13 South Molton Stiect, in the Parish of Saint George, 

Ha: ve res in the County of Middlesex, Publi: 

precinctaf the Ravey)in the Strand, in 

pr n the said Count, Middlesez, 

or Setunday, June WB, 1845. ed , 


Now ready, Part I., i auly, of 120 gece, to be continued 
» price 2s. 


OSMOS: a Survey of the General Physical 
History of the Universe. 
By ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 


Now ready, Part III. and last, containing 68 Plates, and 28 Sheets 
of Letterpress, 


ODONTOGRAPHY. . By Prof. .R. Owen. 
Complete Set, 8v0, 5. 10s. ;- 4to, Proofs on India Paper, 9/. 10s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Buarixcrow Srrezsar, | 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. d 





London: H. Baillitie, Publisher, 219 Regent Street. » Agents for New York,—Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 





